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N 1927 Haggard (1) pointed out that 

a feeling of tiredness and a decreased 
production in industrial operations, oc- 
curring in the late morning and after- 
noon, might arise from causes other than 
true fatigue such as develops from vio- 
lent exertion. He suggested that one 
such cause might be the decrease in 
utilization of carbohydrate by the body 
which occurs at these times. For relief, 
he suggested between-meal feeding of 
food containing readily assimilable car- 
bohydrate. 

In 1935 Haggard and Greenberg (2) 
reported the results of a study of be- 
tween-meal feeding upon the rate of 
production among factory workers. 
They were able to demonstrate definite 
improvement in the output in certain 
types of piece-work operations when 
food was given to the employees mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon. In 1935 
Comstock and Eddy (3) reported a 
reduction in industrial absenteeism and 
improvement in the disposition and well- 
being of employees following the intro- 
duction of supplementary rest period 
luncheons. In 1939 Haggard and Green- 
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berg (4) confirmed these findings in a 
study made on clerical employees. 

A considerable number of industrial 
organizations now make food available 
for supplementary feeding of employees. 
With the present extension of this prac- 
tice of between-meal feeding, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the food to be used 
becomes one of increasingly practical 
importance. 

For reasons to be given later in a dis- 
cussion of the physiological principles 
underlying between-meal feeding, Hag- 
gard and Greenberg (2) have stated that 
a primary requisite of the food is that 
it shall contain not less than approxi- 
mately 30 gm. carbohydrate. But their 
views as to the general nature of the 
food to supply the carbohydrate have 
altered with experience gained in studies 
of between-meal feeding in factories and 
offices. Their attention was at first 
fixed on only two requirements of the 
food used for between-meal feeding: 
(a) that it should supply carbohydrate; 
and (b) that it should put no burden on 
digestion. To these ends they recom- 
mended any readily assimilable carbo- 
hydrate, even sugar itself. 
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TABLE 1 


A. Practical Features in Service 
1. Requires no preparation. 
2. Can be easily and quickly consumed— 
preferably liquid. 
3. Can be preserved until time of use without 
spoilage. 

. No danger of contamination. 

. Does not have an organic residue which 
may litter the working quarters. 

. Does not come in contact with workers’ 
hands—no contamination of food or 
soiling of hands of employees doing deli- 
cate work. 

7. Appeals to a wide range of tastes, even 
with repeated use. 


. Nutritional Features 
1. Contains vitamins and minerals. 


2. Readily digestible and rarely causes gas- 
tric disturbance or allergic reaction. 


3. Gives a prompt and definite increase in 
concentration of sugar in the blood. 


Canned fruit juices (pineapple, orange and 
grapefruit and also tomato), fulfil all of these 
requirements. The cans, of a size for in- 
dividual serving, can be dispensed without 
chilling if necessary, although chilling im- 
proves the flavor. The juice can be drunk 
directly from the can after making two 
puncture openings in the top. The fruit 
juices are—or could be—obtainable in 7 to 
8-0z. sizes. 


Present in all the juices but in somewhat dif- 
ferent proportions.* 

None of the fruit juices puts a burden on 
digestion, but some are more prone than 
others to cause gastric upset and allergic 
reaction—a point of highest importance if the 
juice is to be taken daily by a considerable 
number of individuals. The juices, in the 
order in which they are apt to cause un- 
pleasant reactions are, tomato juice (most); 
orange and grapefruit (occasionally); pine- 
apple juice (rarely). (5) 

See page 756. When equal quantities (225 cc.) 
are used, tomato juice gives the least rise 
in the concentration of sugar in the 
blood and pineapple juice (unsweetened) 
the greatest. Both orange and grapefruit 
juice, in quantity specified here, give satis- 
factory rises when they contain sufficient 
added sugar.* 


* Approximate composition of fruit juices for servings of 225 gm. (7.5 oz.), based in part on whole 
fruit. (6) 


SUGAR, GM. 
(CARBOHYDRATE 
BY DIFFERENCE) 


Natural| Sweet- 


30 
26 
20 

9 


MINERALS, MG. VITAMINS, 1.U. (VARIABLE) 


Copper |Manganese| Calcium 


Trace 65 
es 47 
0.3 14 
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In studies made under factory con- 
ditions, however, it became increasingly 
clear that the two requirements were 
inadequate. The food taken by the 
employee between meals is subtracted 
from that of the regular meals and 
hence is an integral part of the diet as a 
whole. The energy content of the food 
given at two between-meal feedings 
might amount to 300 to 400 calories and 
thus constitute as much as 15 per cent 
of the total intake of food. It was 
further evident that the diets of many 
of the employees were actually deficient 
in vitamins and minerals, or verged on 
such deficiency. Supplementary feed- 
ings with foods containing only carbo- 
hydrate further exaggerated these de- 
ficiencies. This feature of supplemen- 
tary feeding constitutes the only valid 
criticism against eating “between 
meals.” To obviate it, the food selected 
should contain both minerals and vita- 
mins in addition to at least 30 gm. car- 
bohydrate. 

There are, however, practical difficul- 
ties in achieving this desirable end. It 
is a simple matter for the dietitian to 
select foods for supplementary feedings 
that are highly desirable from the dietary 
point of view; but there may be practical 
difficulties in preparing and serving 
such foods under working conditions 
in the factory or office. The practical 
features, which experience has shown 
to be desirable, are listed in column 1 of 
the accompanying table. The desirable 
nutritional features of the food used are 
also shown. 

In studies previously reported we have 
generally given milk. And since a glass 
of milk supplies less than half an ounce 
of carbohydrate, we have supplemented 
it with breadstuffs or preferably with 
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bananas. The combination of milk and 
fruit fulfils satisfactorily all nutritional 
essentials of between-meal feeding and 
can be highly recommended whenever 
conditions are such as to permit con- 
venient and fully sanitary handling and 
serving. 

Under ordinary conditions in the fac- 
tory and office these foods cannot be 
served without special preparation and 
interruption of work; that is, the work- 
man cannot obtain the food near at 
hand, and at any time he desires, with 
the minimal interruption of work. 
Chiefly because of this, automatic dis- 
pensers of candy and soft drinks have 
been installed in some factories. Both 
of these foods satisfy the desirable 
features for foods served routinely under 
working conditions, as enumerated in 
table 1, except the highly important one 
of nutritive value. 

It would appear to us that canned 
natural fruit juices fulfil more adequately 
than any other readily available food 
the features enumerated in table 1. 
With one exception, that of effect of the 
carbohydrate in raising the concentra- 
tion of sugar in the blood, the suitability 
of the canned fruit juices can be judged 
from data at hand; the rise in concentra- 
tion of blood sugar following the various 
juices has been determined here. The 
canned fruit juices considered were pine- 
apple, orange and grapefruit; tomato 
juice was also included. The extent to 
which each fulfils the features enu- 
merated in the first column of table 1 
is shown in the second column. 


THE CONCENTRATION OF SUGAR IN THE 
BLOOD FOLLOWING FRUIT JUICES 


Six adult males weighing 66 to 78 kg. 
were used as subjects. They came to 
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the laboratory in the morning without 
having taken food since 7 p.m. of the 
previous day. The concentration of 
sugar in the capillary blood was deter- 
mined, using a modification of the Folin- 
Wu method, three times at half-hour 
intervals. The subjects were then given 
225 cc. of the fruit juice under study, 
after which the concentration of sugar 
in the blood was determined at half- 
hour intervals for four hours. An 
additional series of determinations was 
made with a solution of 30 gm. dextrose 
in 225 cc. water. Three series of deter- 
minations were made on each of the six 
subjects. 

The average basal concentration of 
sugar in the blood was 96 mg. per cent. 
After administering the dextrose solu- 
tion and all the fruit juices the concen- 
tration of blood sugar was increased; 
the maximal concentration was found 
in the determination made at one-half 
hour intervals, except following the 
administration of tomato juice. After 
dextrose, the concentration of sugar in 
the blood rose 88 mg. per cent above the 
basal; after pineapple juice, 81 mg. per 
cent; after unsweetened orange juice, 
53 mg. per cent; after sweetened orange 
juice, 76 mg. per cent; after unsweetened 
grapefruit juice, 49 mg. per cent; and 
after sweetened grapefruit juice, 72 
mg. per cent. After tomato juice, the 
increase over the basal concentration 
was but 22 mg. per cent at the end of 
one hour. 


CRITICISM RAISED AGAINST SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY FEEDINGS 


The one valid objection to between- 
meal feeding—that the food selected 
may not contribute adequately to the 
diet as a whole—can readily be overcome 
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by selecting foods that supply vitamins 
and minerals in addition to carbohy- 
drate. The supplementary feeding may 
then make an actual contribution to the 
diet in that it tends to correct deficien- 
cies that may already exist. 

The general principle of between-meal 
feeding which we advocate has received 
some criticism, usually based on one or 
more of the following beliefs: that eating 
between meals (a) puts a burden on the 
digestive activities of the stomach; (b) 
that it decreases the inclination and 
capacity to do work; and (c) that it 
spoils the appetite for the “regular” 
meals. 

In regard to the first contention, we 
have previously pointed out (2) that 
the stomach is burdened by the large 
size of meals, rather than their fre- 
quency. Babies, invalids, convalescents 
and others with ‘delicate’ stomachs 
are fed small amounts of food at fre- 
quent intervals. The digestive burden 
on the stomach is lessened rather than 
increased by dividing the total intake 
of food into a greater number of meals 
than the conventional three. Those 
who still caution against eating between 
meals often have in mind heavy, solid 
food; their criticisms do not extend to 
liquid foods such as suggested here. 

The second criticism, that the inclina- 
tion to work is decreased by taking 
food, is based on the common observa- 
tion of this disinclination following a 
large meal. Again, it is not the taking 
of food which imposes the limitations, 
but the large size of the meal and the 
consequent burden on digestion. The 
fact that a large dinner causes sleepiness 
does not imply that a light breakfast or a 
light mid-morning “snack” should be 
omitted to avoid sleepiness. 
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The idea that eating between meals 
“spoils” the appetite is derived largely 
from household experience with children 
who are permitted to eat sweets within 
an hour prior to the regular meal time. 
For a short time hunger may be dimin- 
ished after taking even a small amount 
of such food. The child permitted to 
eat shortly before a meal may then 
have no appetite for the meal. This 
fact does not, however, apply to mod- 
erate amounts of food eaten at 10 or 
10:30 a.m. and at 3 to 4 p.m. More- 
over, the food suggested here—fruit 
juice—is a common preliminary to the 
regular meals; it is simply taken earlier 
to obtain the advantages of a more 
sustained supply of readily available 
sugar for metabolism. 


THE REASON FOR CARBOHYDRATE IN 
SUPPLEMENTARY FEEDINGS 


It has long been recognized that mus- 
cular exertion cannot be sustained, that 
there is a feeling of tiredness and, in 
extreme instances, even collapse, when 
the supply of available carbohydrates 
in the body, as indicated by the concen- 
tration of sugar in the blood, is markedly 
depleted. Krogh and Lindhard (7) have 
shown that men, forced to live on a diet 
very low in carbohydrate, perform mus- 
cular work less efficiently and on per- 
forming the work become more tired 
than do men fed adequate amounts of 
carbohydrate. These are extreme con- 
ditions, but rarely indeed does bodily 
function pass abruptly from efficient to 
inefficient operation on change of con- 
ditions. The alteration is gradual from 
a maximal efficiency under favorable 
conditions to minimal efficiency under 
unfavorable conditions. This fact un- 
doubtedly operates in regard to the car- 
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bohydrate metabolism. When carbohy- 
drate constitutes a considerable portion 
of the fuel being used for liberation of 
energy, efficiency is high; when it forms 
a small part, efficiency is low. These 
facts are generally admitted; our only 
additional statement is that the change 
in efficiency is gradual and not abrupt 
in passing from high to low carbohydrate 
utilization. It is not necessary to ob- 
tain acetone and ketone bodies in the 
urine before the body starts working 
inefficiently; it is working in some degree 
less efficiently long before this extreme 
state is reached. 

It is universally recognized that 
“weakness” may occur in those who 
severely restrict their food intake to 
lose weight; we believe that a similar, 
although less marked weakness may 
occur in the hours between meals even 
in those on diets adequate in total cal- 
ories. 

After eating meals containing carbo- 
hydrate, the concentration of sugar in 
the blood rises; during the next three or 
four hours it gradually falls to the basal 
level at which it is found before break- 
fast. For three or four hours after a 
meal, carbohydrates constitute a larger 
proportion of the fuel burned than is the 
case when the concentration of sugar 
falls to the basal level. We have shown 
(2) that muscular efficiency varies with 
the rise and fall in utilization of carbo- 
hydrate. We believe further that the 
basal state of sugar utilization is often 
associated with what are known as the 
accessory phenomena of hunger, a feeling 
of tiredness, irritability, despondency 
and disinclination to do work (2). The 
pleasurable invigoration that quickly 
follows the taking of food is, we believe, 
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due to the consequent increase in carbo- 
hydrate utilization. 

It is probable that there are wide 
individual differences, both in the rate 
at which the utilization of carbohydrate 
decreases in the hours following meals 
and also in the response to this decrease. 
An occasional individual, particularly 
if past middle age, can omit lunch and 
go without food between the morning 
and evening meal for eleven hours with- 
out discomfort. At the other extreme, 
a considerable number of individuals, 
usually young, cannot go from one regu- 
lar meal to the next without eating, for 
they may collapse if they attempt to do 
so. 

The condition, now recognized in its 
extreme form as hyperinsulinism, throws 
some light on the conditions being dis- 
cussed here. Hyperinsulinism is the 
opposite of diabetes. The diabetic is 
weak because, even though he may have 
a high concentration of sugar in his 
blood, he cannot utilize carbohydrate; 
the individual with hyperinsulinism, 
on the other hand, utilizes his store of 
carbohydrate so rapidly in the first few 
hours following a meal that it is de- 
pleted, he then becomes weak and may 
faint or have convulsions unless he 
receives further carbohydrate. Diabe- 
tes, on the one hand, and hyperin- 
sulinism on the other, are the extremes 
between which the variation in normal 
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individuals falls. The average in- 
dividual finds it beneficial to eat between 
meals in that he gains some feeling of 
well-being, some relief from tiredness, 
and increased productivity; and while 
there are some who do not experience 
these benefits there are others who find 
between-meal feeding an absolute neces- 
sity in preventing marked tiredness. 
and decreased productivity. 
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FOOD COST CONTROL IN THE HOSPITAL DIETARY 
DEPARTMENT 


GRACE BULMAN 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


N MANY institutions it is customary 
to wait until the end of the month 

to make a check of the food costs. This 
has its disadvantages in that it opens 
the way for fluctuations in per capita 
costs throughout the month, which 
are usually upward rather than down- 
ward. Such practice is like locking the 
stable after the horse is gone, for the 
check is too late for effective preventive 
measures. Some institutions improve 
on the monthly check of food costs by 
having the records of food expenditures 
totaled at the end of each week, and the 
daily per capita cost estimated from that 
information. The present trend is 
toward the maintenance of a systematic 
daily food cost record as the only way 


to ensure real efficiency in spending the 


food budget. Since the total cost of 
food is the largest single item of expense 
in the hospital budget, the establish- 
ment of reliable records and reports 
for the dietary department is of major 
importance. 

According to the recent report of the 
Committee on Cost Accounting for 
Small Institutions, Administration Sec- 
tion, American Dietetic Association, 
the purpose of a food cost control 
system is elevenfold, as follows: 

1. To show at all times the financial 
status of the department. 

2. To provide information for making 
up a budget. 

3. To serve as a basis for purchasing 
procedures. 

4. To furnish information by means 
of which portion costs can be calculated 


and menus planned at a cost within the 
per capita food allowance. 

5. To provide a means of controlling 
quality and quantity in stores, thus 
eliminating loss. 

6. To control personnel costs. 

7. To furnish a basis for discussion 
of departmental policies. 

8. To provide the director with accu- 
rate knowledge of interdepartmental 
operations. 

9. To develop a closer cooperation 
between the dietitian and the hospital 
administrator. 

10. To stimulate the dietitian’s in- 
terest in her work. 

11. To create higher morale among 
employees. 

When the plan adopted fulfils this 
purpose it fully justifies the time con- 
sumed daily to keep the records current. 

Although procedures may vary with 
the problems in different institutions, 
an effective control plan necessitates 
the establishment of certain measures 
in connection with the use of the food 
supplies that will reveal losses in yield, 
left-overs, or any other leaks which 
might tend to raise food costs. With 
the full cooperation of every employee 
in the dietary department, an excellent 
control system can be maintained. 
The first step in food cost control is the 
menu, carefully planned to furnish the 
best food from the nutritional standpoint 
at the lowest cost. Under the guidance 
of the “Recommended Daily Allow- 
ances for Specific Nutrients” prepared 
by the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
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tion, National Research Council, every 
dietitian will check her selection of 
menu items more carefully than ever 
before. Within the limits of her food 
budget she will redouble her efforts to 
safeguard the nutritional requirements 
of both the sick and the well. In addi- 
tion to the expense incident to the items 
selected, other factors requiring careful 
control include the economical use of 
left-overs, of employees’ time in prepara- 
tion, and of fuel and equipment. Better 
food cost control results when a regular 
menu schedule is maintained over a 
given period of time. It has been found 
that the amount of the various com- 
modities served per meal will remain 
remarkably constant with a 28-day 
menu schedule. In large group feeding, 
particularly where the institution oper- 
ates its own farm, it is advantageous to 
plan a skeleton menu covering three 
months, to ensure satisfactory distribu- 


tion throughout the period when farm 


products such as pork, fruits and 
vegetables are expected to be available. 
Advance planning of the menu must 
avoid the inflexibility of the law of the 
Medes and Persians. The plan must 
be subject to such changes, due to 
market conditions or other causes, as 
will result in the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of stocks on hand or available at 
satisfactory prices. When the price of 
spinach advances 100 per cent as a re- 
sult of floods, for example, suitable 
substitutions from other sources will be 
made. 

Buying supplies to carry out the 
planned menu necessitates consideration 
of the purpose each item is to serve, 
the quality and quantity required. 
Whether the apples are to be baked or 
made into sauce, the oranges to be used 
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for fruit salad or juice, the potatoes to 
be baked or mashed, will affect the selec- 
tion of items materially. Knowledge 
not only of budget limitations, but also 
of food values, preparation losses, and 
labor involved, will guide the choice as 
to quality and determine when a better 
grade product may result in greater 
economy, or when a cheaper item should 
be selected. The adequacy and proper 
temperature of storage facilities will 
reduce the number of deliveries which 
would be necessary to prevent deteriora- 
tion or spoilage. 

After the menu is planned, the right 
food purchased and properly stored, 
waste is likely to follow if there is not 
careful control of the preparation and 
serving of the meals. Standardized 
recipes that yield a definite number of 
portions of a given size every time they 
are used are of inestimable value to the 
administrative dietitian. In one food 
department which adheres strictly to 
standardized recipes, an employee skilled 
in weighing and measuring ingredients 
assembles the items and sends the cor- 
rect amounts with recipe directions to 
the cook who, in turn, is an expert in 
mixing and cooking processes. The 
high quality of the finished products 
is proof of the effectiveness of this 
procedure. Then, too, the centralization 
of the supplies in one place for weighing 
and measuring, and the distribution of 
the exact amount of each item required 
for the recipe, are essential features of 
food control. 

Along with determination of the 
number of portions to be obtained from 
a recipe, the cost of the portion is im- 
portant. In large institutions it proves 
convenient to have the cost calculated 
for 50 or 100 portions, or other amounts 
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adjusted to the number served in each 
unit where separate food cost records 
are kept. If this cost is typed on the 
back of the recipe card it is readily 
available in planning the menu and in 
computing meal cost data. From time 
to time it is necessary to recheck the 
cost to conform with changes in unit 
costs of raw foods. Calculation of por- 
tion costs by weights and knowledge of 
losses in preparation and cooking give 
valuable additional information. 

In addition to the other control 
measures mentioned, it is important to 
maintain a regular and systematic check 
of both plate and preparation waste. 
Food scraps in garbage cans and the 
thickness of fruit and vegetable par- 
ings can be most revealing factors in 
cost control. 

After portion costs are developed the 
cost of the planned menu can readily 
be determined and a satisfactory balance 
maintained between the higher and 
lower priced items. Calculation of the 
cost of the menu in advance shows up 
any extravagance in planning in time 
to substitute a less expensive dish 
or combination of dishes and keep the 
food cost on a steady basis. This does 
not mean that every day’s cost must 
be similar. Custom requires that Sun- 
day and holiday meals be more luxurious, 
so it follows that meals on other days 
must be made up of simpler dishes to 
counteract the seeming extravagance 
on special occasions. 

With an established cost accounting 
system in operation, the record of ex- 
penditures for each class of food over a 
given period of time will serve as a basis 
for budget estimates. The figures thus 
obtained will be the control for daily 
expenditure for each class of food, and 
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will show very quickly what proportion 
of the food budget is spent for meats, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, or milk and 
dairy products. It will be recalled that 
Sherman in his Essentials of Nutrition 
advocates spending the same proportion 
of the budget for each of these classes 
of supplies. 

The degree to which food preparation, 
including nourishments and service to 
dining rooms and wards, can be cen- 
tralized into a minimum number of units, 
will have a direct bearing on the 
expenditures for food, personnel, equip- 
ment and cleaning supplies. The quan- 
tity of food required and the operating 
expense increase according to the num- 
ber of main kitchens, dining rooms, and 
ward diet kitchens or other serving units 
in operation. The centralization of 
tray and nourishment service and dish- 
washing facilities, as far as practicable 
with the existing physical arrange- 
ments, has its economic advantages in 
the control of ward supplies and 
furnishes an excellent check on plate 
waste. Likewise, the centralization of 
preparation and service will reduce 
labor costs since a smaller number of 
employees are required for the daily 
work and for relief. Less equipment in 
operation will reduce installation and 
maintenance costs and smaller quanti- 
ties of cleaning supplies will be needed 
to keep a reduced operating area and its 
equipment in a sanitary condition. 

Even though a central cost account- 
ing department may establish the budget 
for the dietary department on the basis 
of previous figures and anticipated 
needs, it is necessary for the dietitian 
to know the daily allowance for both 
the raw food and the operating expense 
to be maintained during the fiscal year, 
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and for each quarter. She should know 
just what items are included in the 
overhead or service cost of her depart- 
ment. This varies in different institu- 
tions, but usually includes such items as 
fuel, lighting, maintenance and repair 
of equipment, replacements of equip- 
ment, supplies and salaries. Although 
the overhead cost is not so likely to 
fluctuate as the raw food cost, the 
dietitian’s awareness of it will prove 
helpful in regulating the use of cleaning 
supplies, keeping equipment in a satis- 
factory state of repair, preventing break- 
age, and in the economical use of fuel 
and lights in her department. Unless 
she has ample clerical assistance in 
keeping detailed records of current 
overhead expenses, it is sufficient if she 
uses the cost accounting department’s 
daily average figure for the previous 
month, quarter or year, whenever she 
wishes to consider the total daily food 
cost in her department. 

If clerical assistance is limited, it is 
essential that the simplest kind of 
records which will give the required 
information be kept by the dietitian. 
The two types of information needed 
include the total daily expenditures for 
food supplies and the daily record of 
meals served. The first figure will be 
obtained from the dietitian’s record 
of receipts of perishable supplies such 
as milk, bread and so on, delivered 
directly to her department for the day’s 
use, and the storekeeper’s record of all 
food items from stock issued to the 
dietary department for the same period. 
How much of the details of developing 
this total of the day’s expenditures will 
be accomplished by the dietitian and 
how much by the store-room clerk, will 
depend on factors in each institution. 
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If the store-room is under the dietary 
department, the clerk is likely to compile 
all of the required information, other- 
wise the dietitian will probably make 
the necessary extension on the invoices 
of all deliveries made by the firms 
directly to her department, and record 
the totals in her invoice book before 
turning the receipted bills over to the 
cost accounting department. Her total 
expenditures for the day will then show 
the combined store-room supplies and 
direct purchases. 

The second type of information re- 
quired will include the patients’ census 
and record of meals served to personnel 
and others each day. Meals other than 
those included in the patients’ census 
are usually recorded by actual count in 
each food service unit. The simplest 
method of maintaining an estimated 
daily per capita cost in the dietary depart- 
ment is to divide the daily expenditure 
for food by the number fed. If separate 
cost records are desired for each food 
service unit, the expense and census 
records are kept separately. Each day’s 
aggregate is carried forward the follow- 
ing day, and the final total serves as a 
basis for computing the average daily 
per capita cost for the month. The 
more carefully such records are main- 
tained the less they will vary from the 
cost accounting records at the end of 
the month. After the final issue of 
food supplies is made on the last day of 
the month, the physical inventory of 
food supplies on hand is taken and 
forwarded to the central cost accounting 
department for use in computing the 
monthly per capita cost. In the absence 
of a central cost accounting unit, the 
dietitian totals all receipts of supplies 
for the month, including the opening 
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inventory, then deducts the closing 
inventory and divides by the total 
census to obtain the unit food cost. 

The plan used in the Food Service of 
the Veterans Administration begins with 
the food budget estimate. The prepara- 
tion of this estimate is an important 
function in which the chief dietitian at 
each hospital participates. Estimates are 
usually prepared in April for the two 
coming fiscal years, then sub-estimates 
are made for each quarterly period. 
Their determination is based on such 
factors as past consumption, patient 
load, anticipated changes in conditions 
at the hospital, fluctuation of market, 
number of rations, and cost of rations. 
They are prepared in cooperation with 
the supply officer for submission to the 
finance officer. Since it is the policy 
of the Administration to keep a close 
check on expenditures for food supplies, 
the submission of accurate estimates is 
most essential. Funds for subsistence 
are authorized under a so-called re- 
stricted budget symbol which is unlike 
other allotments in that transfers to or 
from the originally authorized amount 
may not be made without specific 
authority from central office. 

The procurement of subsistence sup- 
plies for an individual hospital covers 
four major groupings. In the first are 
included all canned goods, dried fruits 
and condiments. These items are pur- 
chased on central office contracts and 
stocked in the three supply depots, one 
for the East, one for the Middlewest, 
and one for the far West. Requisitions 
from the hospitals are submitted on a 
quarterly basis. The request is in- 
itiated by the chief dietitian and usually 
submitted to the supply officer approxi- 
mately one month ahead of the actual 
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the requisition and the supplies are 
ordinarily delivered by the depot about 
ten days or two weeks following sub- 
mission of a requisition. As a rule all 
of the refrigerated space at a hospital 
is under the control of the chief dietitian 
and therefore such items as dried fruits 
which must be kept under refrigeration 
are turned over to the dietary depart- 
ment upon receipt. These items are 
accounted for under a special practice 
which consists, briefly, of reports to the 
supply officer of amounts consumed at 
the end of each month and balances on 
hand. Remaining items are stored 
under the custody of the supply officer 
and daily issues made to cover the actual 
requirements of the dietary department. 
These issues are made upon the request 
of the chief dietitian, submitted on a 
form for that purpose. 

The second grouping includes such 
items as coffee, tea, cocoanut, cooking 
fat, salad oil, powdered milk, cereals, 
crackers, flour and sugar, which are 
purchased by central office and delivered 
under specially arranged schedules. For 
example, cooking fats are delivered 
quarterly, depending on quantities, 
cereals monthly, and coffee weekly. 
Estimates for these supplies are pre- 
pared by the chief dietitian approxi- 
mately three months prior to the first 
delivery. While a certain flexibility is 
allowed regarding cancellations, reduc- 
tions or increases in deliveries, the 
importance of accurate estimates is 
emphasized in order to obviate as much 
as possible extra time and labor. 

Under the third grouping are the 
perishable supplies, including meats, 
dairy supplies, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that are purchased locally under 
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formal contracts, a separate solicita- 
tion being made for each group of items. 
The chief dietitian is a member of the 
Board of Awards and this assignment 
requires her presence at all bid openings. 
Meats, eggs, butter and cheese are 
purchased on a monthly basis, with the 
deliveries scheduled as desired during 
the month. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are usually bought on a weekly or semi- 
monthly basis, depending on local mar- 
ket conditions. Contracts for milk and 
cream are arranged for periods of from 
three months to a year, the time element 
being determined by price advantages. 
As stated regarding the procurement 
of staple supplies, the purchase of all 
perishables is based on definite requi- 
sitions submitted by the chief dietitian, 
who outlines the schedule under which 
she desires to have the supplies de- 
livered. Items of this nature are 
turned over to her immediately upon 
receipt and appropriate charge is auto- 
matically made to her department. 
Monthly costs are determined by an 
inventory of refrigerated supplies at the 
end of the month, which amount is 
deducted from the total purchases. 

In the last group are included small 
amounts of miscellaneous items not ex- 
ceeding $50 in value which may be 
purchased locally without a formal 
agreement. This permits the chief di- 
etitian to take advantage of special or 
seasonal items not ordinarily included 
on contracts. Such purchases are usu- 
ally made from farmers or local markets 
as opportunities arise to take advantage 
of attractive bargains. 

At the end of the month the chief 
dietitian furnishes the supply officer 
with an inventory of all unused food 
supplies in her department, including 
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both the perishable items in refrigera- 
tors and the staple ones issued from 
stock. With this data, the record of 
daily issues from stores during the 
month, and other issues made imme- 
diately upon receipt, the supply officer 
prepares a recapitulation that shows the 
total cost of subsistence supplies for 
the month. This information is fur- 
nished to the finance officer who calcu- 
lates the per capita raw food cost in 
accordance with the number of rations 
(3 meals daily) served to patients, em- 
ployees and guests. If the station oper- 
ates a farm, the value of the farm 
products furnished to the dietary de- 
partment during the month is included 
in the raw food cost. The freight 
charges on supplies received from the 
supply depot each quarter are figured 
separately and pro-rated over the 3- 
month period, to avoid fluctuation in 
the total monthly ration cost. 

In computing the per capita service 
cost of food, the finance officer includes 
salaries of dietary personnel, repairs to 
dietary equipment, fuel, lighting, and 
supplies other than food used in the 
department. Credit allowances are ap- 
plied to this account, covering meals 
furnished to all hospital personnel sub- 
ject to payroll deductions for sub- 
sistence. 

At the end of the month, the finance 
officer’s report of ration costs is for- 
warded to central office and included in 
a recapitulation of such expenses at all 
hospitals which is distributed to the 
field service for comparative purposes. 
This report shows the number of rations 
served during the month, the unit and 
total cost of food consumed, of subsist- 


ence freight, service or overhead ex- 
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pense in the dietary department, and 
the total cost of the daily ration. These 
figures are shown separately for the tu- 
berculosis, neuropsychiatric and general 
medical and surgical groups of hospitals, 
the average costs within each group, 
and the average for the entire service 
also being listed. The costs at indi- 
vidual hospitals within each group vary 
slightly in accordance with different 
local conditions, but the group averages 
are maintained in the same relation to 
each other, the neuropsychiatric group 
being the lowest, the general medical 
and surgical next, and the tuberculosis 
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year a recapitulation of the average costs 
for the 12-month period is made and 
distributed in the same manner as the 
monthly record. 

Regardless of variations in proce- 
dures, the administrative dietitian who 
maintains effective control measures 
throughout the processes of meal plan- 
ning, purchasing, preparation and serv- 
ice and knows daily costs in her 
department, is most likely to spend the 
food money wisely. The elimination of 
haphazard methods and worry over 
costs, will be reflected in the greater 
efficiency of the dietary service and in 


the highest. At the close of each fiscal the operation of the hospital as a whole. 


>>~<~ 


HEALTH TALKS ON THE RADIO 


In New York the bureau of public relations has issued a special bulletin 
designated as “an educational program about educational programs’’... 
based on a questionnaire about radio health talks sent by the bureau of public 
relations of the Medical Society of the State of New York to radio stations in 
the United States. . . . Of the radio stations 82 rated the talk high, 142 medium 
and 49 low. The questionnaire also developed that the substance material in 
the talk was high; its form of presentation was responsible for its low rating. 
The questionnaire disclosed that the radio stations prefer good dramatized 
programs to any other form but are not interested in mediocre efforts at drama- 
tization. The round table and the interview are preferred over the simple 
talk, but it is conceded that simple talks will of necessity be the most common 
They should 
therefore be studied and improved. Radio stations insist that the doctors who 


health presentations on the radio for many years to come. 


broadcast must learn to be good speakers and to speak ‘“‘in plain language 
without too much technical camouflage.’’ While radio stations continue to 
present programs of health talks because they are in the public interest, they 
do so with small enthusiasm because speakers provided by medical societies 
are not usually good speakers. Doctors do not prepare for radio broadcasting 
with sufficient seriousness; they fail to rehearse their talks and to time them 


carefully.—Current Comment, J. A. M. A., 116: 1648, 1941. 





THE PAY CAFETERIA! 


MARY M. HARRINGTON 
Harper Hospital, Detroit 


OSPITALS originally functioned 

as a family group dedicated to 
the relief of suffering and the care of the 
patient. The hospital maintained a 
paternalistic interest in its employees 
and provided them with food and shelter 
or “maintenance.” However, hospitals 
are rapidly being reconciled to the atti- 
tudes of business, for industrial prac- 
tices have forced them to accept a 
different responsibility toward their 
personnel. Carter (1) has said: ‘With 


the acceptance of industrial standards 
must come the acceptance of industrial 
practices and these do not include main- 
tenance, long vacations, care in time of 
sickness, liberal sick leave allowances 
and other practices which hospitals have 


indulged in. The more or less paternal 
interest of the hospital has been a fine 
thing and in some respects should be 
continued, but sooner or later the actual 
obligation to the employee must be satis- 
fied through the payment of a regular 
sal@ty check, with the employee paying 
the hospital for goods or services that 
may be furnished to him.” 

This change in the sociological and 
economic attitudes of the hospital is a 
healthy one, in keeping with those prac- 
ticed by industry. Hospitals, in gen- 
eral, have made every effort to provide 
optima] maintenance within the financial 
allowance available for this purpose, 
but monotony of diet and drab living 
conditions have been frequently in evi- 


1 Read before the Session on Food Cost 
Control, American Dietetic Association, New 
York, October 23, 1940. 


dence. Members of the staff and em- 
ployees have had individual evaluations 
of maintenance, and the amount of 
money spent for this purpose often far 
exceeded its recognition and apprecia- 
tion’ by them. American civilization 
has emphasized individuality and the 
individualistic philosophy demands self- 
expression and_ self-realization. The 
employee has resented the loss of his 
individuality in working, eating and 
living entirely within the institution. 

Hospitals have met this unrest by 
giving the employees an allowance for 
room, permitting them to live outside 
the institution in an environment of 
their own selection. Later, many hos- 
pitals gave their employees a cash allow- 
ance for food which enabled them to eat 
the foods they desired wherever they 
wished. This second change necessi- 
tated that a satisfactory eating place be 
provided by the hospital with the re- 
sultant pay cafeteria. The latest de- 
velopment in these changes by the 
hospital is the provision of a non-profit 
group hospitalization plan whereby the 
employee pays for his own hospitaliza- 
tion. All of these changes have been 
appreciated by the employees and 
greater happiness and contentment is 
evident because they are able to lead a 
more normal home life. 

Heerman (2) lists the factors which 
make this change to an all cash wage 
difficult, as follows: 


A paternalistic attitude on the part of 
hospital administrators that they must feed 
their employees so they will get a balanced 
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diet and eat three meals a day....If we 
stop our present system the student will 
soon be underweight and inefficient. 

The hospital administrators do not like 
to make a radical administrative change 
which involves finance. 

Some administrators feel that unless 
the food is furnished as part of the com- 
pensation, employees will acquire it by 
some method and not pay for it. 


The pay cafeteria for certain divisions 
of the hospital is not new but very 
few institutions have this type of service 
for all of the various groups. Gillam 
instituted such a service at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Hospital as early 
as 1925. At this time, pay service was 
not offered to nurses, dietitians, interns 
and heads of departments. Details of 
operation of this service were reported 
by MacLachlan (3) in 1929. Many 
other institutions have adopted a modi- 
fied pay plan, two outstanding ex- 
amples of which were studied by the 
author at the University of Chicago and 
Western Reserve University. 

The purpose of instituting such a 
system must be thoroughly studied be- 
fore any change is made. Hines (4) 
clearly emphasizes that the purpose 
should be the satisfaction and economic 
advantage of the personnel. Unless 
this is the fundamental reason for the 
change, the problems of the dietetic 
department multiply and disappoint- 
ment results. 

If the hospital decides to give an all 
cash wage to its employees, it becomes 
necessary to provide an eating place for 
them during their work period. In the 
hospital the working hours cover a 24- 
hour period every day in the year, which 
means that meals must be available four 
times a day and every day. As soon as 
food is sold to the personnel, the rela- 
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tionship between employer and employee 
changes and the consumer becomes a 
buyer with all the rights and privileges 
thereof. It must be expected that many 
of the employees will eat away from the 
institution, and no coercion must be 
used to make them eat in the hospital 
dining rooms. The hospital, in making 
this change, accepts the challenge of 
business competition while retaining the 
obligation to be considerate of its em- 
ployees’ budgets and health. The only 
legitimate means by which the personnel 
may be encouraged to patronize the 
“pay service” is that of serving food 
which will sell on the basis of quality, 
price and the environment in which it is 
served. 

The pay cafeteria is not adaptable to 
all types of hospitals and requires a 
reasonable volume of meals served daily 
to meet the overhead of labor alone. 
Any plan of selling food requires a very 
close organization for its preparation, 
service and financial control, or a 
deficit may occur within a very short 
period. Judging from the variety of 
questions asked in regard to the opera- 
tion of such a service, it would seem that 
some institution directors believe that it 
differs only in respect to the operation 
of the counter service and dining rooms. 
Before the institution of a pay service, 
the food control plan with an accurate 
accounting system for the entire de- 
partment must be well organized and 
current operating costs for personnel 
and patients must be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The budget for the opera- 
tion of the dietetic department under 
the new plan of service must be care- 
fully anticipated with due consideration 
of the added expenses which will be 
necessary. 

The plan of service used for patients 
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can influence the cafeteria in many 
ways and since the hospital functions 
for the patient, it is necessary that both 
services be closely integrated and neither 
considered as a separate unit. The 
master menu should be planned for the 
patients and can be used as the basis for 
the cafeteria menus. A few menus are 
no longer prepared in large quantities 
but a greater variety of recipes and ar- 
ticles will need to be prepared in small 
amounts and production must be con- 
tinuous over the serving period. Sucha 
change in the time and quantities of 
food prepared means a reorganization of 
the duties of the kitchen personnel. 
The operation of this type of service 
in the hospital is not primarily a profit- 
making venture, therefore can be com- 
pared with another similarly non-profit 
service, the school cafeteria. The hos- 


pital cafeteria differs in that it must 
provide not one but four meals a day. 


Likewise, provision must be made to 
offer service for late meals and food be- 
tween meals through the additional 
operation of a coffee shop, unless one is 
already in operation. The raw food cost 
and selling prices can well be compared 
with those of the school lunchroom but 
the labor costs will be higher since four 
meals instead of one must be served. 
Both institutions, however, are inter- 
ested in providing good food at mini- 
mum cost and the maintenance of good 
nutrition in the clientéle. 

The advantages of a pay type of serv- 
ice for all personnel may be enumerated 
as follows: 


1. Equal satisfaction for all personnel and 
economy in feeding this group in the 
hospital. Equal opportunity for all 
personnel to purchase the same food, 
thus eliminating any feeling of dis- 
crimination. 
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. Elimination of the need of serving three 
meals to some groups, four meals a day 
to others, and the many between-meal 
feedings previously served to various 
groups of the personnel. 

. Release from the responsibility of pre- 
paring employees’ special diets, thus 
placing the full responsibility for such 
diets upon the employee instead of hav- 
ing him accept responsibility only for 
those meals which he does not eat at the 
hospital. 

. Controlled accommodations for guests 
which result in marked reduction in the 
time and effort previously used in serving 
guest trays. 

. Fewer adjustments in salaries to allow 
for vacations, meal allowances, and in- 
come tax reports. 

. Better accounting procedures and man- 
agement of the dietetic department with 
a clearer picture of operating costs of 
the hospital as a whole. 

. Decreased waste as the personnel will 
not be likely to pay for food unless they 
intend to eat it. The result is saving 
in the amount of food purchased. 


Certain disadvantages in a change to 
an all cash wage have been mentioned. 
The need of providing a satisfactory eat- 
ing place, once this change in policy has 
been accepted by the hospital, requires 
the expenditure of a large amount of 
money for the physical set-up as well as 
provision for cash additions to the total 
payroll. In detail the chief considera- 
tions are as follows: 


1. Cost of remodeling the physical plant to 
provide efficient cafeteria service without 
any impairment of patient service. 

2. Increased payroll and the risk of not re- 
ceiving part of this back in cafeteria 
sales to the personnel. 

. Increased personnel and payroll in the 
dietetic department. 
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4, Asystem of food control which eliminates 
the possibility of food being obtained 
elsewhere in the institution. 

. Impairment of health of employees 
because of lack of proper food. 

. Loss of income fee for board of special 
nurses. 


Since the satisfaction of the personnel 
is the primary purpose of the pay cafe- 
teria any suggestion of coercion by the 
institution that employees eat at the 
hospital defeats its purpose. 

The number of meals served to em- 
ployees in Harper Hospital decreased de- 
cidedly after the type of service was 
changed, many taking some of their 
meals away from the institution. This 
was particularly true of married em- 
ployees who ate some of their meals at 
home, a practice which should not be 
discouraged. The only means, as has 
been said, by which employees should be 
urged to eat at the hospital consists of 
serving excellent food, reasonably priced, 
and in a relaxing, attractive environ- 
ment. 

With the installation of the pay cafe- 
teria it becomes necessary to add food 
checkers and cashiers to the payroll of 
the dietetic department. Any increase 
in the number of employees need not 
be large, however, if the physical plant is 
efficiently planned to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort. Economy in operation 
should offset any increase in the total 
department budget. 

Proper food control aims to prevent 
the consumption of food by personnel 
elsewhere than in specified places and 
installation of the pay cafeteria should 
present no new problems in this respect. 

The idea that impairment of health 
may result if the hospital does not pro- 
vide the customary three meals daily 
and sometimes additional nourishments 
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is clearly a paternalistic conception. 
However, a study of food eaten under 
the old system proved only too well that 
employees took some of all food offered 
but ate only the foods they liked, and 
studies on waste confirm this. Food 
served does not mean food eaten; even 
though an adequate diet was offered, 
many employees preferred to eat meat 
and desserts and avoided vegetables. 
The responsibility for good nutrition lies 
with the individual and can only be 
promoted by education. During grade 
and high school, the child begins to ac- 
cept this responsibility in the selection 
of one meal a day at the school cafeteria. 
As soon as he enters industry or college, 
he accepts it in full. Interns and nurses 
today are educated in nutrition and 
observation of the meals which they 
select shows a practical application of 
this. Upon entering Harper Hospital, 
students are given an outline of an ade- 
quate diet, a list of essential food nu- 
trients at minimum cost and a talk on 
food budgeting. Employees are given a 
sandwich of whole wheat or white bread 
and butter, free, if a glass of milk is 
purchased. The variety in menus se- 
lected by the staff and personnel at any 
one meal is beyond the imagination and 
meal planning of any dietitian and 
clearly illustrates why any planned 
menu receives so much criticism. 
Every dietitian checks the amount of 
food purchased to see if an adequate 
diet is being offered according to recog- 
nized standards. Before the institu- 
tion of pay service, checks showed that 
the distribution of the food dollar among 
the various foods was adequate but a 
check of waste would show that the es- 
sential items served were not entirely 
consumed. After the new plan had been 
in operation for a year, a similar check 
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was made and it was interesting to note 
that the distribution of the food dollar 
was correct according to standards of 
adequacy, and the amount of waste 
negligible. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the increased consumption of 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products 
and that less meat, pastry and coffee 
were eaten. 

The loss of income from the fee 
charged usually for the board of the 
special nurse is adequately counter- 
balanced by the increased satisfaction 
as demonstrated by the fact that in this 
group we now have some of our best 
customers. 

The pay cafeteria permits a decided 
improvement in food service to per- 
sonnel as shown by their reaction to 
foods formerly considered unpopular and 
their comments on food. Its chief econ- 
omy lies in the fact that food selected is 
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eaten and much waste eliminated. 
However, it must be remembered that 
this development is still in the experi- 
mental stage and any change should not 
be hastily made. This type of service 
requires careful budget planning, recipe 
and portion control, good business 
methods of merchandising and skilful 
management. 
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Adult Education in Nutrition 


Provision for additional adult education in nutrition for city mothers, and 
very likely for city fathers, too, should be part of a national nutrition policy. 
We need to make available to the adults of today the newer knowledge of 
nutrition which wasn’t taught when they were in school. We should make it 
as easy as possible to translate human needs for calories, proteins, minerals 
and vitamins into terms of breakfast, lunch and supper menus. We must 
make it easy for average men and women to protect themselves from the un- 
scrupulous who wish to exploit the current interest in what constitutes an 
adequate diet. Government agencies, are, of course, working to protect con- 
sumers in this matter.—From an address by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 


before the National Nutrition Conference, Washington, D. C., May 27, 1941. 





INSTITUTION FOOD ACCOUNTING AND 
CONTROL PROBLEMS! 


JOSEPH BRODNER 
Harvis, Kerr, Forster & Company, New York 


HAT are meals? What com- 

ponent items go to make up the 
cost of a meal? These are two of the 
questions posed by members of your 
Association. As part of the answer, 
I might ask, “‘For what purpose do you 
intend to use this information?” The 
reply could be, “To measure the effi- 
ciency of individual operations, to bud- 
get per capita costs in relation to pre- 
determined income from appropriations 
or other sources, and to prepare statis- 
tical data to be used in making com- 
parisons with other operations of a 
similar character.” 

For such purposes a “meal” repre- 
sents the cost of raw food supplies used 
in the preparation of breakfast, luncheon 
or dinner. This interpretation is in 
contrast to the term “‘total cost of serv- 
ing a meal” which would include the 
factors of raw food, preparation and 
service payroll, other direct and defini- 
tive expenses and under certain circum- 
stances, an apportionment of adminis- 
trative, heat, light and power, repairs, 
maintenance and replacement expenses 
applicable to the operation. 

In determining an appropriate phrase- 
ology for these items, we must bear in 
mind the factors constituting their total 
costs and adhere consistently to these 
bases in order accurately to gauge 
trends and comparisons. 

As the raw food cost is the essential 
factor in a “meal” or in the “total cost 


1 Read before the Session on Food Cost Con- 
trol, American Dietetic Association, New York, 
October 23, 1940. 
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of serving a meal’’, we may now answer 
the question, “How should raw food 
cost be determined?” Simple arith- 
metical calculations will produce one 
answer. For any given period, the 
addition of the food purchases to the 
opening inventory, less the closing in- 
ventory, will give the cost of raw food 
consumed. The word “consumed” is 
used here advisedly; without detailed 
cost accounting records in certain types 
of operation it cannot be determined how 
much of the food really is consumed by 
the individuals for whom it was in- 
tended. 

In addition to the cost of raw food 
used in the preparation of meals served 
to patients, students, patrons, etc., 
there is the cost of feeding employees of 
the food department and those of other 
departments housed under the same roof. 
Then again, there are the raw food cost 
factors that receive little or no account- 
ing treatment as an expense item in the 
financial statement. These include 
waste as a result of overproduction, 
spoilage due to the purchase of overripe 
perishables, and pilferage. All alert 
food managers should recognize these 
situations. They can be overcome only 
through accurate accounting control 
and efficient supervision. It has been 
found that the moral effect of the latter 
sometimes is more valuable than detailed 
systems of control, especially in the 
smaller operations. 

I have veered somewhat from the 
basic question of a method of determin- 
ing raw food costs. The illustration 
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given is adequate for monthly or semi- 
monthly periods. Eliminating the pos- 
sibilities of waste and pilferage, the 
result obtained would represent the 
cost of food consumed by those entitled 
to receive meals. To obtain this in- 
formation at more frequent intervals, a 
system of issues and requisitions should 
be employed. The daily total of the 
priced requisitions should provide a 
fairly accurate cost for each day. The 
accumulated daily totals should agree 
with the periodic costs arrived at 
through the inventory and purchase 
method previously described. Any 
differences in substantial amounts should 
be subjected to immediate investigation. 
The basic value in the system of ar- 
riving at daily raw food costs is in the 
ability to ascertain at once any wide 
variation in such cost in relation to the 
number of individuals served as well as 
in the per capita cost as compared with 
the budgeted per capita allowance. 
While dwelling on the subject of raw 
food costs, we might discuss for a 
moment some actual figures and ratios 
taken from the audit report of the New 
York City high school cafeterias for the 
year ended August 31, 1939. Our firm 
made this examination of the accounts 
and records for 50 New York City high 
schools operating 98 cafeterias. During 
the year ended August 31, 1939, the 98 
cafeterias purchased $1,450,000 worth 
of food supplies for preparation and 
sale to students and teachers, and the 
feeding of cafeteria employees. The 
combined sales during this fiscal year 
totaled $2,195,000. It is interesting 
to observe the relationship of the pur- 
chases of various classes of food supplies 
to the total purchases. Milk ranks first 
with a ratio of 19.17 per cent or almost 
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one-fifth of the combined commodities; 
ice cream is second with a ratio of 12.37 
per cent and meat purchases were third 
with a ratio of 10.37 per cent. 

As the senior high schools are reaching 
their peak load of pupils, many of the 
students are housed in annexes set up 
in buildings where the elementary school 
population has shrunk. The Board of 
Education, very wisely, is not willing 
to remodel these buildings to provide 
facilities for preparing hot lunches. 
In the course of a few years, the shrink- 
age in registers will reduce the number of 
students in the senior high schools and 
the annexes will be discontinued. In 
these annexes, only resale food can be 
sold and consequently the percentage of 
this type of food is higher than the lunch- 
room supervisors would like to see. 
However, with budget shortages and 
other financial factors which prevent 
remodeling of some of these buildings, 
the students are getting as adequate a 
lunch as is possible under the circum- 
stances. With respect to this relatively 
high percentage of resale food, it should 
be borne in mind that 48 of the 98 units 
are situated in annexes lacking facilities, 
as explained above, for the preparation 


‘of hot foods. 


In connection with the operation of 
the New York high school cafeterias, 
we should remember that the meals are 
served at low cost to the students and 
yet, through efficient conduct of the 
several units, all but a few showed 
profits for the year after charging food 
cost, labor and overhead expenses. 
Eleven schools recorded losses ranging 
from a low of $14 to a high of $1365. 
The median loss for the year among the 
11 schools was $735 whereas the median 
profit was $701 for a total of 39 schools 
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whose cafeterias recorded profits rang- 
ing from a low of $26.50 to a high of 
$5500. 

These variations in profits and losses 
cannot be accepted as one would accept 
a commercial profit or loss. So many 
extraneous factors enter into the opera- 
tion of a school lunchroom in New York 
City that one must understand and ac- 
count for these factors in interpreting 
the records. In many of the older high 
school buildings new equipment is being 
installed. It is not possible to do all 
this work during school holidays; con- 
sequently, hot lunches are not served 
during the period of alteration. In 
other schools, children are permitted to 
leave the buildings, thus reducing the 
number patronizing the lunchrooms. 
In still other schools, the programs of 
the students do not always give every 
child a lunch period because of end to 
end sessions due to overcrowding. And 
lastly, when principals feel they are 
accumulating too large a surplus, they 
sell milk below cost. As milk represents 
one-fifth of all sales, an operating loss 
might naturally result for the current 
period. 

Much of the financial information and 
statistical data pertaining to the opera- 
tions of the New York high school 
cafeterias was made possible through 
the adoption of a uniform system of 
accounting and reporting, developed by 
a committee of high school principals 
working under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick Ernst, associate superintend- 
ent. I cannot advocate too strongly a 
furtherance of this principle of uni- 
formity in accounting and control pro- 
cedure among your several groups. 

There is an old saw that accountants 
formerly designed systems so complex 
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as to make it necessary always to bring 
in the same accountant to make periodic 
audits. While this has since been dis- 
proved, there is no question that some 
systems, because of burdensome details 
and voluminous reports, fall of their 
own weight. This brings us to another 
question submitted to your committee, 
“By what criterion can one tell whether 
a record is worth its cost?” 

Generally speaking, one might say 
that a record, to have real value, must 
contain sufficient informative data to 
aid management in gauging results, 
testing efficiency of operations and con- 
trolling costs. Naturally, the size of an 
operation would dictate the extent of 
the records required. As accountants, 
we believe that each case requires in- 
dividual treatment, much as the physi- 
cians in your hospitals would say of 
different patients, each having what 
appears to be an identical ailment. 

I have reviewed several of the hos- 
pital systems in actual use and there is a 
question in my mind whether all of the 
forms requiring completion serve a bene- 
ficial purpose. Undoubtedly, many of 
the subsidiary statistical records round 
out a system but if the cost of preparing 
them were weighed against the benefits 
derived some could be eliminated with- 
out any sacrifice of control or essential 
accounting information. You might do 
well to restudy your present systems and 
satisfy yourselves that every record, 
form and report has a definite value. 

Perhaps at this time we might dispose 
of a few routine questions. “Should 
cash discounts be considered as a deduc- 
tion from cost or as financial income?” 
In our opinion cash discounts are prop- 
erly classified as “Other or Miscellaneous 
Income”’. Inasmuch as we have thus 
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far stressed uniformity of accounting 
classification, such uniformity would, 
in a measure, be destroyed if one institu- 
tion having ample financial resources 
took advantage of cash discounts and 
applied them to costs, whereas another 
might not be in so favorable a position 
and, as a result, reflect higher costs. 
Notwithstanding this difference in finan- 
cial conditions, the catering managers or 
dietitians in both operations may be 
equally capable, buy their food supplies 
from the same dealers at comparable 
prices and serve similar type meals to a 
like number of patients or students. 

As the financial position of an institu- 
tion is something over which the catering 
manager or dietitian usually has no con- 
trol or supervision, this executive should 
not be penalized because cash discounts 
cannot be taken, thereby showing a cost 
greater than that of a comparable in- 
stitution having the ability to discount 
its purchase bills. 

Just a word about purchasing and the 
recording of purchases. It is presumed 
that under your present systems, pur- 
chases of all food supplies as well as 
other merchandise are being made on a 
competitive price basis. It should be a 
fundamental procedure to obtain quo- 
tations from at least three dealers and, 
quality and specifications being equal, 
the orders should go to the lowest bid- 
der. Because you are charged with the 
responsibility of producing quality meals 
at the lowest reasonable cost, the im- 
portance of adhering to such a buying 
procedure is quite obvious. Buy 
quality merchandise at a fair price and 
see that the merchandise delivered to 
your store-room is in accordance with 
the standards set by you when the order 
was placed. At this point purchase con- 
trol begins. 
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Regular form original or confirmation 
purchase orders should be used to sup- 
port all purchases and copies furnished 
to the vendor, accounting department, 
purchasing department and receiving 
clerk. Upon receipt of all merchandise, 
the receiving clerk should check the 
quantities by weight, measure or count 
and record such quantities on the pur- 
chase order. This is important because 
perishable food supplies cannot always 
be delivered in the exact weights, meas- 
ures or counts as called for on the pur- 
chase order. With adequate space pro- 
vided on the receiving clerk’s copy of the 
purchase order, it may as well be used as 
an individual receiving record. We 
have observed this method in actual 
practice and it works. It eliminates one 
record, the individual receiving ticket, 
yet no measure of control is sacrificed. 

A capable receiving clerk assures a 
thorough check on quantities. We now 
have the problem of verifying quality 
and other specification standards, a 
responsibility which usually belongs to 
the dietitian. There is no point in 
obtaining competitive prices for mer- 
chandise of a certain mark and issuing 
an order therefor, unless incoming mer- 
chandise is checked for the grade 
ordered. 

After the necessary entries have been 
recorded thereon, the receiving clerk’s 
copy of the purchase order should be 
forwarded to the accounting department 
or the individual handling the vendors’ 
invoices. The latter should be arranged 
in alphabetical sequence and upon re- 
ceipt of the supporting combined pur- 
chase order and receiving ticket, the 
quantities, unit prices, extensions and 
totals appearing on the invoices should 
be verified. 

Vendors’ invoices may be recorded in a 
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purchase journal or voucher register 
individually or jacketed, by dealers, at 
specific payment periods—weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly. There should 
be some book of original entry and we 
recommend the use of a purchase jour- 
nal or voucher register rather than a 
check book and a paid invoice file. 
This procedure is applicable also to the 
smaller operations and will provide a 
better means, both for the large and 
small institutions, of distributing pur- 
chase invoices and recording payments 
and discounts. 

In this discussion, no mention has 
been made of passing purchase invoices 
on to the receiving clerk. There is a 
definite reason for this omission. What 
we want is an independent record of the 
merchandise received by the receiving 
clerk and not a perfunctory checking of 
quantities and items appearing on a 
vendor’s invoice. The clerk is provided 
with a copy of the original or confirma- 
tion purchase order and therefore knows 
what merchandise is expected. For all 
practical purposes, the unit price could 
even be omitted from the receiving 
clerk’s copy of the purchase order. He 
is not interested in the costs. Accord- 
ingly the invoices should be directed to 
the accounting department for verifica- 
tion as to quantities, prices and exten- 
sions. Preferably, they should be 
mailed by the vendor to the accountant 
and not in duplicate. Duplicate bills 
frequently are intermixed with original 
invoices and are therefore paid. This 
could not or should not happen if the 
authority to pay were not affixed to an 
invoice unless supported by an approved 
and fully completed purchase order. 

In contrast to commercial feeding 
operations dependent entirely upon pub- 
lic patronage, the vagaries of the weather 
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and other uncontrollable factors, hos- 
pitals are in a much better position to 
gauge not only the probable feeding re- 
quirements but also the other elements 
of expense such as payroll and overhead 
charges. This favors the preparation 
of an operating budget. 

For our purposes, a budget represents 
first a statement of estimated income 
from appropriations or other sources. 
It is based on the records of prior periods 
and reflects the judgment of the manage- 
ment as to the probable attendance of 
patients, students, or employees during 
the period for which the projection is 
being made. Second, with these data 
available, approximations should then 
be made of the raw food requirements, 
personnel for preparation and service, 
general supplies, equipment mainte- 
nance and replacements during the ap- 
plicable period. These also should be 
based on past performance, current 
market conditions, and a survey of the 
equipment, in order to estimate the 
probable necessary replacements and the 
expense for repairs and maintenance. 

Such a budget forecasts the approxi- 
mate moneys a department will require, 
and is of vital importance in the matter 
of fund-raising programs, solicitations, 
or direct appropriations out of public 
funds. A reasonably accurate prede- 
termination of the expenses of your oper- 
ations also sets a goal of performance 
for you and your personnel. Save for 
unforeseen circumstances that might 
react adversely on your estimates, every 
effort should be made to keep within 
the limitations set or even improve upon 
them if this is possible without sacrifice 
of quality or service. 

Since the budget calls for an estimate 
of the per capita cost of feeding a pa- 
tient, student, patron or employee, we 
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must also have a comprehensive plan of 
menu presentation over a reasonable 
period. It is necessary, therefore, to 
keep accurate recipe records and to cost 
out the ingredients of such recipes. The 
value of this procedure is twofold: 
(1) it affords an opportunity to ascertain 
currently whether menu items are too 
costly for certain types of service, and 
(2) such costs as are determined may be 
used in preparing budget figures. The 
use of standard recipes also aids in 
requisitioning accurate amounts from 
the store-room, does away with haphaz- 
ard ordering and reduces waste and over- 
production. In this connection I recol- 
lect one occasion when a chef sent a very 
heavy requisition to the store-room. 
All quantities were in multiples of ten; 
apparently he had no knowledge of the 
intermediate digits. As a test we re- 
duced all quantities by 50 per cent, made 
the deliveries and received no com- 
plaints, for all mouths were fed that day 
with no further calls on the store-room. 

Thus far we have given our attention 
principally to the expense and cost fac- 
tors as applied to the catering operations 
in several types of institutions. For 
some, the revenue derived from the 
sales of food may be a minor item in 
relation to the total operating appro- 
priations required; for others, as in 
school and college dining rooms and 
cafeterias and other operations of a 
similar character, it is the sole source of 
income. In either case we do want to 
feel reasonably certain that all moneys 
to which the operation is entitled ul- 
timately find their way into the cash 
register. 

Control of revenues is essential to the 
successful operation of any catering 
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department or, for that matter, any 
business or industry. Although a sur- 
vey of the various types of accounting 
machines and record forms might lead 
one to believe that such controls are 
complicated and must be operated by 
highly skilled clerks and are therefore 
costly, this is not the case. Reduced to 
its fundamentals, the control of revenue 
can be successfully maintained in a 
simple, inexpensive manner by persons 
of average intelligence, as was borne out 
in our audit of the New York City high 
school cafeterias. No uniform system 
of control can be designed to fit all 
types of catering operations. However, 
if the basic factors of the transactions 
are borne in mind, the procedure may be 
adjusted and adapted to afford adequate 
protection. These factors are that the 
food which is prepared to be sold is 
actually delivered to the persons pur- 
chasing it; that a predetermined selling 
price is received for each unit sold; and 
that the funds received in payment for 
the sale of food are properly accounted 
for. 

In the various New York City high 
school cafeterias, the following methods 
of revenue control were among those 
maintained: 


In practically all of the high schools, the 
“Counter Sheet’ was used. For any given 
meal this form records the individual items 
of food produced and the selling price of 
each, and also shows in the same detail the 
prepared items not consumed at the meal. 
The latter really represents a closing in- 
ventory by physical count. The difference 
between these two factors constitutes the 
amount of food consumed by individual 
items which are then priced at selling prices, 
thus producing the potential total sales for 
the meal. To ascertain any differences, 
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this amount is reconciled with the cash 
actually received. Under this type of 
system and after reasonable tests an allow- 
ance differential should be established of 
1-2 per cent in the variation between actual 
and potential sales. Any wider variation 
than this should be investigated, as well as 
a consistent lack of any differences between 
actual and potential sales which might mean 
that the closing inventories had been 
“adjusted.” 

In many of the cafeterias the students had 
to pass a checker who noted the selling prices 
of the food contained on the individual 
trays and then presented the students with 
slips indicating the amounts of the sales. 
The students then presented their tickets to 
a cashier and paid the amounts shown there- 
on. The advantages of this type of revenue 
control procedure are as follows: the person 
(checker) who determines the amount of the 
sale does so independently and has no access 
to the cash; disputes as to the amounts of 
any sales are settled before any cash is paid 
to the cashier. 

In some schools where no regular cafe- 
terias are operated, baskets containing milk, 
crackers, cookies, candy bars, etc. are pre- 
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pared for each class. A record is made of 
the total selling price of the food contained 
in these baskets and various students are 
assigned the task of selling this merchandise 
in their respective classes. Upon the return 
of the baskets to the dietitian, the students 
are required to account for the total retail 
sales value of the contents, either in cash 
or goods returned. 


The adoption of any one of these three 
revenue control methods or of any other 
acceptable procedure depends, of course, 
upon the particular requirements of an 
operation and the physical layout and 
personnel. 

I have attempted to touch upon some 
of the average problems and to answer 
questions which would be of general 
interest. There is a wealth of written 
matter on the subject of institution 
food accounting and control. I would 
urge you to make the fullest use of these 
texts which represent the considered 
thoughts and opinions and the most 
modern methods as developed by ex- 
perts in their respective fields. 


The first official statistics on the results of examination of young men coming 






before the Selective Service Boards are now available in a statement sent to 
the Director of Selective Service for New York City by Col. Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
chief of the medical division. The total number of registrants examined by 
120 local boards was 1643. Of these 1213 were accepted for general military 
service and 430 were rejected or marked “‘fit for limited duty only.” Among 
the causes for rejection, 26 were for underweight, 11 for overweight, 2 for 
deficient height; defective vision was the primary cause of 74 rejections, dis- 
eases of the heart for 66, 28 for infantile paralysis. ... Again the leading cause 
of rejection was teeth—88 men were rejected because of insufficient teeth as 
the main cause of rejection and 20 additional had insufficient teeth as a sec- 
ondary cause... . Our knowledge of diet, our greatly increased understanding 
of many diseases of the glands, the improvement in child health that has taken 
place in the past twenty years—all this evidence indicates that from the point 
of view of physical fitness we are a far better nation now than we were in 1917. 
—Editorial, J. A. M. A., 116: 54, 1941. 





DIETITIANS BY REMOTE CONTROL! 


KATHARINE FISHER 
Good Housekeeping Institute, New York 


INCE our readers are scattered over 

thousands of miles, we reach them 
regularly through our pages, even though 
we may maintain a variety of other 
contacts with them. So in “operating 
by remote control,” it is up to us, as 
editors, to make the printed page an 
effective teaching medium. 

A book could be written about the 
methods of presenting editorial material 
in a magazine of our type. However, 
I am not going to discuss that side of our 
work today—the part that type plays, 
for example, and the use of illustrative 
material. Color photography is playing 
an increasingly important part in edi- 
torial make-up. It offers a fine oppor- 


tunity to promote higher standards 
in the art of cookery and the other 


household arts as well. 

It is the editorial subject matter as 
it pertains to food that I wish to discuss 
with you today. As you well know, 
there was never a time when so many 
forces were at work in transforming the 
household arts; and so, more than ever, 
homemakers need up-to-date, depend- 
able, and easily used information in 
handling their jobs effectively and hap- 
pily. Mrs. Miniver (I hope you have 
read that delightful little book), when 
she went back to London from the coun- 
try last autumn “to put summer away,” 
wasn’t rearranging chrysanthemums in 
her favorite vase, as she had so often 
done in previous years. She was busy 


1 Read before the General Session, American 
Dietetic Association, New York, October 22, 
1940. 


rearranging values. In these times 
American homemakers are called upon 
to do that, too. In fact, they are now 
being automatically drafted for service 
in the national preparedness program. 
We have evidence of this on all sides. 
For example, one of our own suburban 
towns proclaims October as ‘Good 
Nutrition Month.” It is being con- 
sidered (to quote from the announce- 
ment) “part of the program of national 
defense.” The announcement goes on 
to say that “The problem is not so 
much one of economic status as it is of 
education in nutritional habits,” as 
“A balanced diet is necessary for a 
balanced democracy.” The home- 
makers of that town have surely ac- 
cepted this as a challenge by putting it 
into practice in their marketing and 
meal planning. 

To offer homemakers effective service, 
we must, of course, keep broadly and 
closely in touch with their changing 
needs. We recently asked a selected 
group, a cross-section of our readers, some 
leading questions about their current 
food problems. As you might expect, 
we were, among other things, keenly 
interested in finding out to what extent 
they were making use of the wealth of 
information on nutrition now being made 
available to them. How were they 
using this in planning and preparing 
the three meals a day? On this subject 
we gathered a good bit of encouraging 
evidence. They told us of their efforts 
to plan (to quote from some of their 
answers) ‘‘well-balanced healthful meals 
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that all the family like” and of the im- 
portance of “minerals and vitamins 
for health,” etc. However, they were 
having their difficulties in achieving 
their purposes, which is probably not 
surprising. I should like to tell you 
about a few of them. 

Lin Yutang, in his book “The Im- 
portance of Living,” says that “The 
most undeveloped branch of western 
cooking is that of preparing vegetables.” 
We are inclined to agree with him, es- 
pecially after reading the answers to 
our recent questions. So many told 
us that one of their most vexing prob- 
lems is getting the family to eat vege- 
tables. We have an idea that one good 
reason for this lies in the cooking and 
serving, and that another is the failure 
to make full use of the variety of vege- 
tables now to be had at every season, 
both in and out of cans and packages. 
“Vegetables can be drab affairs,” sighed 
one homemaker. Other typical com- 
ments were: “My particular problem 
in meal planning is fixing vegetables so 
my 7-year-old son will eat them”; 
“My husband has no truck with ‘bunny 
foods,’ as he calls them”; “I am always 
looking for new ways to fix vegetables— 
combinations that appeal—to relieve 
monotony.” On the other hand, one 
woman, in reporting the use of “plenty 
of green vegetables” in her meals said, 
“We never stop to think of the health 
angle, because we are so fond of them 
they are our musts for the day.”” That’s 
just it! We may tell our families that 
vegetables are “good for them,” but 
if they don’t taste good, we can expect 
them to remain on the list of pet aver- 
sions. 

It seems to me that vegetable cookery 
does not get the attention it deserves. 
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We have found that even the simple 
method of first boiling down the liquor 
from canned vegetables before heating 
them for serving needs more telling, as 
also do methods of cooking vegetables 
that conserve their appearance, texture, 
flavor, and food value; using the variety 
available at any season and ways of 
“fixing” them, not in fancy dishes, but 
in simple epicurean style. As all good 
dietitians know, vegetables demand 
superlative cooking. 

It is hardly necessary to remind dieti- 
tians that, just as with vegetables, good 
cooking plays a star part in this problem 
of adequate meals. And, of course, the 
term ‘good cooking” has had to be 
redefined with our growing knowledge of 
nutrition. To be a “good cook” nowa- 
days, due attention must be given to 
the flavorsome perfection of “good 
plain cooking,” in conserving food values 
and in handling that very important 
problem of flavor in those foods that are 
such an essential part of an adequate 
diet. In fact, epicurean values in cook- 
ing go hand in hand with an adequate 
diet, especially when budgets must be 
cut and the variety of foods that fit the 
budget becomes more limited. I con- 
sider that a very important part of our 
work as “dietitians by remote control” 
is the promotion of a wider interest in 
truly epicurean cookery and in making 
it a live topic of conversation. 

In this connection, I am delighted to 
note the growing interest of men in 
cooking. Many of them are proud to 
admit that it is one of their hobbies; 
and in following this creative art their 
investigating palates usually make them 
fastidious gourmets. A number of these 
artist-cooks have contributed to our 
pages culinary masterpieces that are a 
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challenge to the best cook in town. 
These masterpieces are never “fancy 
dishes.” They are usually the good 
old stand-bys, with an added touch that 
makes them, as one of these star cooks 
put it, “food fit for the gods—and men.” 

About twenty years ago, Joseph Con- 
rad, that famous writer of thrilling sea 
stories, wrote a classic introduction to 
his wife’s cook book in which he asserted 
that “The conscientious cook is the 
natural enemy of the quack without a 
conscience,” and that ‘‘No virtues ap- 
parently will avail for happiness if the 
righteous art of cooking be neglected by 
the national conscience.” “We owe much 
to the fruitful meditations of our sages,” 
he said, ‘‘but a sane view of life is, after 
all, elaborated mainly in the kitchen.” 
That was just about the time that unu- 
sually interesting things were happening 
in the field of nutrition and we were 
learning the A, B, C’s of vitamins—and 
minerals—and laying less stress on 
calories. Joseph Conrad probably did 
not realize how very truly he spoke. 

But to go back to the questions we 
asked our readers—it was, of course, no 
surprise to us to find that meal planning 
still heads the list of their food problems. 
The comment from one young home- 
maker—‘Planning nourishing yet in- 
expensive meals is my biggest Waterloo” 
—was a typical one. 

American homemakers are the world’s 
recipe collectors; yet, strange to say, 
getting variety in their meals was re- 
ported to be one of their foremost meal- 
planning problems. One reason, no 
doubt, is that recipes always need a 
meal setting—so we are increasingly 
including menu suggestions with our 
recipes. As another aid in getting 
variety into the meals, we recommend 
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the use of what might be called a “pep 
file’ of meal ideas, well-indexed for 
ready reference. As you know, new 
patterns in meals are emerging with 
new developments in nutrition and diet 
and in the art of menu-making. The 
main course at dinner, for example, 
does not always consist of the traditional 
trio, “meat, potatoes, and another 
vegetable.” We have a wider choice: 
the casserole that may be “a course in 
one dish”; the salad that may be a 
course in itself or may take the place of 
the hot cooked vegetables; the cheese 
dish, or some other protein-rich dish 
that may sometimes take the place of 
the meat or fish, etc. 

And so recipes may have a variety of 
meal settings from the standpoint of 
both aesthetic and dietetic values. Ob- 
viously, all this means a greater need 
for aids in meal planning. 

Another important thing to recognize 
in “operating by remote control” is 
that the facts of nutrition may in them- 
selves remain abstract and unreal to 
busy homemakers unless this informa- 
tion is expressed in terms of the daily 
meals. For this reason we offer a simple 
and easy-to-use guide to healthful or 
adequate meals, a guide which, in the 
main, consists of the various types of 
food that should be “‘musts” in the day’s 
meals. By the way, Dr. Kate Daum 
may not remember this, but it was she 
who helped us work out the first guide 
of this kind that we offered to our 
readers. That was quite a number of 
years ago. Of course we must keep 
up to date on developments in the field 
of nutrition, as we are constantly in- 
corporating information on nutrition 
in our cookery articles and our Bureau 
is publishing articles on nutrition and 
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diet and always answering many ques- 
tions from readers. 

Another meal-planning problem re- 
ported by many was, “Keeping within 
the budget.”’ One of the various ways 
in which we help with this “‘budget- 
stretching bugaboo,” as some of them 
called it, is to provide our daily meal 
guide at three cost levels—low, moder- 
ate, and liberal—in addition to editorial 
articles on food costs. In the develop- 
ment of editorial material of this kind, 
it is important to appreciate the fact 
that busy homemakers, with their wide 
diversity of responsibilities and interests, 
need information that they can put into 
use with little or no preliminary study 
on their part. 

As might be expected, children’s 
meals received considerable comment in 
this study of food problems. Mothers 
particularly wished to avoid the time- 
consuming work of planning two sets of 
meals—one for the children, the other 
for grownups—so that requests were 
made for more information on “chil- 
dren’s meals that are family meals.” 

You may not be surprised to learn 
that in answer to our question on 
“special diets,” diets for reducing the 
weight headed the list with nearly 
twenty-five per cent reporting that at 
least one member of the family was on 
such a diet. Another question was on 
allergies, but they did not appear to be 
a very common problem. 

Problems in management were many 
and varied. In the maidless household 
there was the problem of being cook 
and waitress, too; and many asked for 
more satisfactory methods of keeping 
foods hot for the tardy members of the 
family. One solution that we offer in 
meeting this problem is the practice of 
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cooking and serving in the same dish— 
not only through the use of the versatile 
ovenproof casserole, but of pots and pans 
as well. And why not? They are now 
available in such attractive designs and 
wares that to our mind it is often an 
unnecessary ritual to turn the hot food 
into another serving dish. It only re- 
mains to persuade the less venturesome 
that it is the smart thing to do! 
Kitchen equipment and effective use 
of it came in for its share of attention. 
A request from one homemaker for 
menus for “meals that could be cooked 
in the oven while attending church” 
was typical. Many asked for menus 
that would release them from any pot- 
watching, leaving them free to be out of 
the kitchen. Oven meals, of course, 
answer this need very well. Many 
asked for menus for “hurry-up meals,” 
and business housekeepers asked for 
menus that could be prepared before- 
hand or in “half an hour.”’ Of course, 
there is always a demand for “oven 
meals,” for “broiled meals,” for “a 
course in one dish,” and for “easy top- 
stove meals,” etc. With the modern 
range, its partner the refrigerator, and 
the smaller electrical appliances, these 
requests are comparatively easy to an- 
swer. And speaking of the effective 
use of kitchen equipment, it is interesting 
to note that a number of manufacturers 
of ranges now require their sales staff 
to take a course in cooking, so that the 
possibilities in the use of the range they 
are selling will be no mystery to them. 
Consumers, of course, benefit accord- 
ingly. In considering equipment we 
cannot forget the problem of kitchen 
planning and the joy of working in a 
really convenient, comfortable, and well- 
lighted kitchen. 
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I have mentioned the need of giving 
recipes a meal setting, but I must not 
overlook the basic function of the recipe 
itself as the cornerstone of good cooking. 
In operating “by remote control,” we 
must aim to make our recipes foolproof 
and highly informative. They must 
speak for themselves. Ingredients, like 
the characters in a play, are listed in the 
order of their appearance, and directions 
must be clear. Choices in ingredients 
are given, wherever possible, as, for 
example, margarine or butter, fresh 
milk or evaporated milk. We have 
carried on extensive investigations con- 
cerning the amount of baking powder 
that will produce good results in any 
recipe, whatever type of baking powder 
is used. We had found, to our sorrow, 
that we only confused homemakers 
when we attempted to specify amounts 
for each type, as very often they did 
not know what type they were using, 
and we were not at their elbow when 
they were using our recipes! 

When mixing or beating is called for 
in a recipe, we give methods for using 
both spoon and electric mixer. We, 
of course, give temperatures; the type 
and capacity of utensil to be used, when 
possible or advisable; and usually the 
amount to make for two, four, and six 
servings. And all recipes are identified 
as checked by us. 

Needless to say, the most careful 
editing must be observed in publishing 
recipes. It is no minor tragedy, I can 
assure you, if there is a lack of clarity 
in directions, if an ingredient is missing, 
or if a typographical error goes un- 
noticed! 

Dull would we be, however, if we dwelt 
only on the mechanics of the recipe and 
its technique. For in the cooking of the 
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recipe there is a whole world of romance. 
The recipe sets standards of cooking. 
It can provide an education in the art 
of flavoring and seasoning that will 
make even a stew a miracle of culinary 
art. It can produce good cooks and 
epicures. It can even give the over- 
worked garnishes a rest and give the 
abused sprig of parsley, with its vita- 
mins, a better break as an edible garnish. 
It has become a globe-trotter and a mes- 
senger of friendship and peace. Today 
American homemakers are forming a 
League of Nations in their own kitchens 
in using recipes from many other lands. 
If in operating “by remote control” 
we invite homemakers to look at cooking 
from this angle, it will never be a chore. 
It will be a high adventure. 

As dietitians “by remote control,” 
we appreciate the educational value of 
the work that manufacturers and their 
dietitians are doing for consumers in 
popularizing the facts of nutrition and 
in raising standards of cooking. This 
era of packaged and canned foods, 
standardized in quality as they are, has 
made it possible for us to operate by 
remote control, since recipes and other 
material may be used effectively where- 
ever they go. As new food products 
appear, or old ones in new dress, we have 
the opportunity of interpreting them 
to our readers and teaching them how 
to use these products effectively. 

Dietitians today are blazing new 
trails toward more intelligent and more 
socialized eating. As pioneers you are 
not only serving the present generation, 
you are speaking to generations that 
you foresee. You also operate, in part, 
by remote control, for your work ex- 
tends far beyond those whom you serve 
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more directly. Its benefits are wide- 
spread. You who are hospital dieti- 
tians, for example, send your patients 
home with new standards and a new 
attitude toward food and diet. Your 
service is broadcast to the whole family 
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become a more and more indispensable 
part of the public health program. We 
editors need and welcome your help. 
Your experiences and the research and 
investigations you are carrying on put 
you in a unique position to make valu- 






—indeed, very often to the community able suggestions to us. Don’t forget, 
—with your former patient as the “loud- please, that we should like to have 
speaker”. As your work grows, it will them. 
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Standards of Performance of Poor Children 


In the course of our investigations of the physiologic growth of physical 
efficiency, we have paid special attention to the question whether poverty, 
with its unfavorable effect in nutritional standards, causes a deterioration in 
physical efficiency. We have compared the athletic performances of children 
of economically well situated parents with those of extremely poor ones. The 
tests on which the following statements are based were conducted on the pupils 
of the primary and secondary schools, respectively, in George (Cape Province). 
The pupils of the primary school came from extremely poor homes. Although 
none of them can be said to have suffered from caloric starvation, they lived 
mainly on a carbohydrate diet—maize, bread and potatoes were their daily 
fare—which was supplemented by little meat and scarcely any dairy products; 
however, a fair amount of fresh fruit and vegetables was available. The 
general conditions of living of this group were bad, and many of the children 
worked in their spare time on their parents’ farm holdings. The children of 
the secondary school came from economically better situated homes; their 
general education and the standard of their environment were higher; their 
diet was better balanced, containing a satisfactory proportion of meat, dairy 
products and fresh fruit and vegetables. 

In the prepuberal age groups we found no difference in physical efficiency 
between the two groups. After puberty, however, there was a striking differ- 
ence in the course of growth of physical efficiency between the “rich’”’ and the 
“poor” children, the latter’s standards of performance dropping below those 
of the former. 

It thus appears that unless nutritional conditions are physiologically un- 
bearable, e.g. if true clinical deficiency states are produced, the organism is 
||| capable of upholding, during the years of growth, a normal level of physical 
efficiency. Puberty, however, represents such a powerful additional strain 
that under the same dietary regimen normal standards or a normal rate of 
growth of physical efficiency can no longer be maintained. Either the quality 
of the diet is improved or working capacity decreases.—Jokl, E., and Cluver, 
E. H., Physical fitness, J. A. M. A., 116: 2386, 1941. 

















































NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY OF FOODS PURCHASED BY 
COLLEGE WOMEN ON LIMITED AND MORE 
LIBERAL FOOD BUDGETS} 


PEARL JACKSON anp CECILIA SCHUCK 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


OOPERATIVE research on the 

nutritional status and dietary 
habits of young college women has 
markedly stimulated interest in the food 
problems pertaining to or encountered 
by such groups. An important con- 
sideration here as with our population 
as a whole is the intelligent purchasing 
of food to secure maximum values for 
the amount spent. Particularly is this 
true with regard to students in co- 
operative houses who are attempting to 
live on a minimum budget. In many 
instances the planning and budgeting 
for food expenditures is in the hands of 
students or others who have had little 
training in the field. Under such cir- 
cumstances the question arises whether 
the money spent for food is used to the 
best advantage in taking care of nu- 
tritional needs. 

A number of dietary surveys and 
studies on nutritive content of the food 
intake of college women have been re- 
ported. One (1) showed the diets to 
be low in calories in many cases and 
quite low in calcium, phosphorus, and 
iron. In another (2), a study of college 
women living under different conditions, 
the diets were generally deficient in 
calories and iron, adequate in calcium 


1 Work done by Pearl Jackson in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of 
master of science as reported before the Foods 
and Nutrition Section of the American Home 
Economics Association, Cleveland, June 27, 
1940. Received for publication, November 4, 
1940, 
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and phosphorus, and liberal in protein. 
Kramer (3), as a result of calcium, 
phosphorus, and nitrogen balance stud- 
ies, found that the calcium and 
phosphorus intakes met the dietary 
standards of Sherman, but that the pro- 
tein intake in the majority of cases was 
below the recommended one gram per 
kilogram body weight. There were no 
cases, however, in which the protein 
intake was below the accepted minimum 
requirement. 

A college cooperative group (4) spend- 
ing 43 cents per person per day for raw 
foods secured a diet that compared 
favorably with standards for good nu- 
trition. This amount of money, 
however, represented a liberal allow- 
ance in 1935 when the study was re- 
ported. Gleiser and Severance (5) more 
recently (1937-38) report that an ade- 
quate diet as measured by the Sherman 
standards was secured for cooperative 
groups at a per capita cost of 28 cents 
a day for women and 36 cents for men 
students. Careful planning and con- 
trol of expenditures played an important 
part in keeping costs low and at the 
same time maintaining good nutritional 
standards. 

Information obtained through con- 
sumer studies conducted between 1934 
and 1937 by a group of government 
agencies, including the Bureau of Home 
Economics, indicates that people in gen- 
eral fail to purchase adequate diets un- 
less they spend considerably more for 
food than is necessary to secure a diet 
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that will meet nutritional needs. With 
an increase in the size of the budget, 
foods more expensive in quality as well 
as larger quantities of many food items 
were purchased. A survey of the food 
consumption of Wisconsin farm families 
(6) likewise indicated that the adequacy 
of the diet bears a close relationship to 
its cost. 

The results of the surveys and inves- 
tigations cited raised in the minds of the 
authors questions concerning the food 
buying practices and the adequacy of 
the diets of women students living in co- 
operative houses at Purdue University. 
In the belief that a comparison of the 
food purchases of cooperative groups 
with those of a sorority house where the 
money allowance was more liberal would 
prove of value, the studies to be reported 
were undertaken. 

The investigation consisted of two 
studies, each covering a period of ap- 
proximately twelve weeks, the first pe- 
riod March to June 1939 and the second, 
September to December of the same 
year. In each study a record was kept 
of the food purchases of a group of 
sorority women and of a group living in 
a cooperative house. Records were ob- 
tained from the same sorority for both 
studies, but two different cooperative 
houses were studied. 

A complete inventory of all foods on 
hand was made at the beginning of each 
period of observation and the weights of 
the foods carefully recorded. All foods 
purchased during the period of observa- 
tion were added to the beginning in- 
ventory. At the end of each period an 
inventory was again made and the 
quantities of the foods on hand sub- 
tracted from the sum of the beginning 
inventory plus the foods purchased dur- 
ing the period. 
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There were 25 living in the sorority 
house during the first period and 26 
during the second. The first coopera- 
tive group consisted of 12 and the sec- 
ond, 25. The data obtained were 
evaluated on the bases of the division 
of expenditures and the distribution of 
calories among the different classes of 
foods and the various nutrients furnished 
per person per day in terms of calories, 
protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 

In the analysis of the data for per 
capita food consumption it was neces- 
sary to include kitchen help and waiters 
as consumers, which for the sorority 
group consisted of 2 women and 4 men 
students and for the cooperative groups, 
one woman each. No separate account 
was kept of the food consumption of the 
help, but observations indicated that the 
per capita consumption for the sorority 
group was increased somewhat by the 
higher food consumption of the four 
men who served as waiters. 

In calculating the nutrients supplied 
per person per day, allowances were 
made for guest meals and for absences 
of the regular members of the groups 
from meals. Since waste was not es- 
timated it must be considered that the 
figures obtained were somewhat higher 
than actual nutritive intakes. 

The standards used in evaluating the 
data were those of Stiebeling (7) for the 
division of the food dollar and the dis- 
tribution of calories for the moderately 
active woman at different cost levels, 
and daily dietary standards proposed 
by various other authorities. 


RESULTS 


The per capita food expenditures of 
the sorority and the cooperative groups 
were found to differ less than was an- 
ticipated. The sorority house had a 
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liberal allowance for food, 50 cents per 
person per day, but not all of this 
amount was spent. in the first obser- 


vation period the sorority group spent 


Table 1 shows for each group the 
division of the food expenditures among 
the different classes of foods and the 
proportion of calories derived from each 


TABLE 1 


Percentage distribution of costs and calories among the different food classes as compared with plans 
of Stiebeling and Ward (7) 





sTupy 1 STUDY 2 
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(7)a. Cost and calorie proportions for a moderately active woman for an adequate diet at moderate cost. 
(7)b. Same as above for an adequate diet at minimum cost. 

(7)c. Same as above for a restricted diet. 

* Dairy products include milk, cream, cheese, and ice cream. 

** Butter is included. 

*** Includes flavoring, condiments, spices, and pickles. 


TABLE 2 
Nutritive values per person per day of the foods purchased compared with dietary standards 
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33.4 cents as compared with 27.5 cents 
for the cooperative group. In the sec- 
ond period the figure for the sorority 
group was 26.3 cents and that for the 
cooperative group 16.2 cents. 


class, as compared with suggestions (7) 
for the “moderate,” “limited,” and 
“restricted” cost levels. For this com- 
parison the expenditure of 33.4 cents 
per person per day was regarded as 
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“moderate,” 27.5 and 26.3 cents as 
“limited”, and 16.2 cents as “re- 
stricted.” 

Table 2 gives the amounts of the vari- 
ous nutrients furnished daily per person 
for each group. These are compared 
with accepted dietary standards for the 
moderately active woman. 

A consideration of the percentages 
spent by the sorority group for the differ- 
ent food classes in relation to the stand- 
ards set up shows a close agreement for 
cereals and fruits and vegetables. In 
the first study, the percentage spent for 
meat, fish, and eggs also agrees with the 
standard. In the second study, the per 
cent spent for the last mentioned class 
is high. The amount spent for fats 
and sweets exceeded the standard for 
both studies. The influence of the use 
of large amounts of butter is reflected 
here. 

The most marked discrepancy be- 
tween the standard and the results ob- 
tained in this investigation is found in 
the per cent of money allotted to dairy 
products. Less than half of the recom- 
mended percentage of the food money 
was spent for dairy products by the 
sorority group during both periods in- 
vestigated. 

A like consideration of the propor- 
tion of total calories derived from the 
different food types shows close agree- 
ment with the standard for fruits and 
vegetables, and for meats, fish, and eggs 
in the first study, with a high propor- 
tion of calories coming from the latter 
group in the second study. These find- 
ings are in line with the comparisons for 
these groups made with the standards 
for percentages of total cost. For ce- 
reals, however, the proportion of cal- 
ories is low although the per cent of 
money spent for this type of food is in 
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close agreement with the standard. 
This is to be explained by the fact that 
the sorority group purchased a consider- 
able quantity of cereals in a relatively 
expensive form, so that cost in relation 
to nutritive value was high. Sweet 
rolls and other expensive forms of bread 
were frequently used for breakfast. 
The low percentage of calories derived 
from dairy products agrees with the 
finding on cost percentages. Likewise, 
the calories derived from sweets and fats 
were high. 

The deficiency of dairy products is 
reflected in the small amounts of cal- 
cium and phosphorus furnished. These 
nutritive essentials were found to be 
very low for the sorority group in the 
first study. Although in the second 
study there was little difference in the 
percentage expended for dairy products 
or the proportion of calories derived 
therefrom, a larger amount of calcium 
and phosphorus was supplied. More of 
the money going into dairy products was 
spent for milk, less for cream than in 
the first study. Likewise milk repre- 
sented more of the calories derived from 
this food class. The sorority had pre- 
viously restricted the amount of milk 
served, considering this an economy, and 
at the same time had allowed a liberal 
use of cream. When some of the find- 
ings of the first study became known this 
restriction on milk was removed. 

The low intake of iron of the sorority 
group represents another marked devia- 
tion from the standard. The cereals 
were chiefly of the refined varieties with 
relatively small amounts of whole grain 
cereals to contribute to the iron content 
of the diet. 

The data obtained from the food pur- 
chases of the cooperative group in Study 
I show close agreement with the stand- 
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ard for cereals, both in regard to per- 
centages of total cost and calories. The 
per cent spent for dairy products and the 
per cent of total calories furnished were 
low as was the case with the sorority 
group. Likewise, fats and sweets were 
high in both respects, but the large 
amount of sugar purchased influenced 
the results here more than the quantity 
of fats. Both the per cent of money 
spent for meats, fish and eggs, and the 
calories derived from this class were low. 

Considered from the standpoint of nu- 
tritive values, Study I shows that the 
diets purchased by the cooperative group 
were far more liberal than those of the 
sorority group although the cost per 
individual per day was less (27.5 as com- 
pared with 33.4 cents). The liberal 
amounts of protein, calcium, and phos- 
phorus in the diets of the cooperative 
group were chiefly due to the larger 
amounts of milk purchased. Half of 
the milk was skim milk, however, so 
that the per cent of money spent for 
dairy products and the per cent of total 
calories so obtained did not differ greatly 
from the figures for the sorority group. 
The liberal iron values for the coopera- 
tive group were due to the purchase of 
whole grain cereals, whole wheat con- 
stituting a large part of the bread supply, 
whereas the sorority group purchased 
much bread in the form of sweet rolls 
made of refined flour. 

It was felt that a true picture of the 
amount of food provided was not ob- 
tained in the study of the second co- 
operative group, the error being due to 
the difficulty encountered in getting a 
complete record of foods brought from 
home by the young women. On the 
basis of the data obtained, however, it 
was decided to use the suggestions for a 
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“restricted” diet as standards of com- 
parison. 

Percentage distribution of costs for 
the second cooperative group gives fig- 
ures above the standards for fats and 
sweets, fruits and vegetables, and for 
meats, fish and eggs. The proportion of 
calories furnished by each of these classes 
was also high. Dairy products were 
low from the standpoint of total ex- 
penditure, though not so low as in the 
two studies of the sorority group. The 
percentage of calories derived from dairy 
products is in close agreement with the 
standard. This group purchased about 
two-thirds of its milk in the form of 
skim milk, and cottage cheese was an 
important item of the diet. 

From the standpoint of nutrients, the 
food purchases of the second cooperative 
group indicated that calories were low, 
protein near the minimum, calcium ade- 
quate, and phosphorus and iron below 
the standards. Although the amount 
(16.2 cents per person per day) spent for 
food was too low to secure an adequate 
diet, a more liberal provision was made 
in some respects than by the sorority 
group. Larger amounts of calcium and 
phosphorus were furnished, and the iron 
exceeded that supplied by the food pur- 
chases of the sorority group in the first 
study. The large amount of skim milk 
used permitted this more liberal pro- 
vision of calcium and phosphorus at low 
cost. 

No evaluation for vitamins was made, 
but the amounts of cream, whole milk, 
and butter purchased by the sorority 
group no doubt ensured a liberal supply 
of fat-soluble vitamins. The intake of 
these vitamins was probably below op- 
timal for the cooperative groups, but 
the quantities of whole grain cereals 
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used suggest ample intake of vitamin B;. 
Since the sorority group used but little 
of the whole grain variety, their diets 
were inferior to those of the cooperative 
groups with respect to vitamin B; as 
well as other nutrients previously cited. 
Vitamin C was probably liberal for both 
groups with the high percentages of 
money and calories allotted to fruits 
and vegetables. 


SUMMARY 


In an investigation of the food pur- 
chases of a group of women students 
living in a sorority house and two groups 
living in cooperative houses, records 
were obtained by the use of the inven- 
tory method for two periods of 12 weeks 
each. 

The records were analyzed to deter- 
mine the percentage distribution of costs 
and calories among the different food 
classes and the results compared with 
standards (7) for diets at different cost 
levels. An evaluation was also made of 
the nutritive values of the foods pur- 
chased in terms of calories, protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron. 

A consideration of the percentage dis- 
tribution of costs and calories among 
the different food classes showed for 
both sorority and cooperative groups the 
most marked deviations from the stand- 
ards for dairy products and for fats and 
sweets. The figures for dairy products 
were low and those for fats and sweets 
high. 

From a nutritive standpoint, the food 
purchased by the first cooperative group 
studied was markedly superior to that 
purchased by the other groups particu- 
larly with regard to calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. A liberal provision of calcium 
and phosphorus at low cost was made 
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possible through the use of skim milk, 
while liberal use of whole grain cereals 
contributed to the high iron content. 

The sorority purchases in the first 
study, representing the highest per 
capita expenditure, were the most de- 
ficient. A better diet was purchased by 
this group during the second period of 
observation, although the money ex- 
penditure was less. 

The second cooperative group, repre- 
senting the lowest per capita expendi- 
ture, purchased a diet superior with 
respect to calcium and phosphorus to 
that purchased by the sorority group 
during either of the two studies. As 
before, this higher level of calcium and 
phosphorus was maintained at low cost 
through the use of skim milk. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION AND THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAM! 


Today, in contrast to 1917, the mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion are concerned not so much with 
conservation of food as with the in- 
creased consumption of protective foods 
by the armed forces and civilian popula- 
tion. Our aim is to develop the desire 
to become strong through better nutri- 
tion and to provide widespread informa- 
tion in regard to a well-balanced diet. 

There is great need of community 
education in nutrition principles. We 
know that ours is the best fed Army in 
the world. But among the civilian 
population where there is free choice of 
food more than one-third have only fair 
diets and another third, poor diets. It 
is true that some have incomes inade- 


quate for the best nutrition and equally 
so that others select their diets with 


little regard for nutritional value. 
Many merely follow tradition, regional 
or national food habits, or personal 
dietary theories. Perhaps you doubt the 
extent to which malnutrition is said to 
exist. Dr. Boudreau of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund calls attention to an 
outbreak of scurvy in one state. In 
another, 2000 out of 4000 children had 
had no milk in two years. Ofall patients 
admitted to a large southern hospital, 
15 per cent had nutritional edema be- 
cause of insufficient protein and 35 per 
cent, nutritional anemia. In a large 
eastern city 9 per cent of the school 


1 Based on an address by Nelda Ross, Presi- 
dent-Elect of the American Dietetic Association, 
before the Carolinas-Virginias Hospital Confer- 
ence, Greenville, North Carolina, April 25, 1941. 


children examined annually show an 
unsatisfactory state of nutrition. The 
number of pellagrins in 1938 is given as 
100,000. 

How is the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion attempting to meet this need of 
better nutrition for all? Every state 
has a nutrition council and dietitians are 
actively working with many of these 
groups while other projects are being 
developed through state and local die- 
tetic associations. Activities include 
educational exhibits, food demonstra- 
tions, support of the Food Stamp Plan, 
publicized uses of protective foods, 
demonstrations on the use of surplus 
commodities, assistance in school lunch 
programs, market news and programs 
which urge merchants to sell and house- 
wives to buy graded products. Con- 
sultation services are offered to social 
agencies on family budgets, to guide the 
housewife in buying, and to encourage 
families to grow and preserve foods. 
Arrangements are made for talks in 
schools on dietetics as a career and 
lectures or classes in nutrition for vari- 
ous groups. Another important activity 
is the training of civilians for group 
feeding in emergencies. These are some 
of the ways in which dietitians are meet- 
ing present needs. 

There is a great shortage of dietitians 
now. We can meet this shortage, es- 
pecially of hospital dietitians, by train- 
ing more dietitians in the approved 
courses already established and establish- 
ing new courses in other qualified hos- 
pitals, and by relegating to other em- 
ployees certain of the responsibilities 
previously met by the dietitian. Per- 
haps a detailed study of the supervisory 
duties would reveal not a need for six 
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dietitians, but for four dietitians, one 
hostess, and one clerk-dietitian-aide 
combination. 

A timely admonition today is “Con- 
tinue the job you are doing and do it 
well!” Dietitians who are working with 
patients in clinics and hospital wards, 
therefore, will intensify their teaching 
of dietary adequacy whether it be 
directed toward the regular or the special 
diet. As Dr. Ruth Wheeler said in 
1926, “By far the most important diet in 
a hospital is the regular diet.” If 
properly planned it is far more likely to 
be well balanced than any special diet 
and has greater possibilities of variation. 
The normal or regular diet is a signifi- 
cant means of educating the patient 
since the emphasis is on dietary ade- 
quacy. If special diets are viewed 
merely as variations of the normal, the 
feeding of the patient becomes infinitely 
simpler, less expensive, and more effec- 
tive. When the normal diet serves as 
the basis of all special diets, all food can 
be prepared in the main kitchen and the 
space, labor and equipment for a diet 
kitchen becomes unnecessary. Dieti- 
tians released from diet kitchen duty 
can spend more time with patients, 
resulting in less waste of food and fewer 
complaints. Simple substitutions can 
be made if expedient, since the dietitian 
will know the patient’s likes and dislikes. 
The patient on special diet will receive 
the same type of food as those on 
regular diets instead of expensive items 
which he in all probability cannot afford 
at home. 

Some may ask, “Where will the stu- 
dent nurses get their experience?” ‘The 
nurse is not interested in the kitchen as 
such. If she were, she would have taken 


up dietetics instead of nursing. She 
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wants nutrition in relation to her patient, 
not cooking for forty patients. When 
she is on diet service under supervision, 
she will visit the patients at meal-time, 
write their diets, and supervise the serv- 
ice of their meals. She will weigh the 
diabetic and certain other diets and the 
food for these trays will be prepared in 
the main kitchen. She will follow the 
progress of the patient, correlating the 
diet to his condition and treatment, and 
instruct him in the principles of his 
special diet based on his normal needs. 
In short she will apply the science and 
art of nutrition and diet therapy directly 
in her work with the patient. In her 
cooking classes she learns the cooking of 
eggs, cereals, vegetables, chops and 
steaks, and how to prepare custards and 
beverages. This is all the cooking she 
will need either as a special or a staff 
nurse. 

Now, too, is the time for the dietitian 
to analyze carefully her list of special 
diets, weeding out the non-essentials 
where possible. 

Because of the increased emphasis on 
the normal diet the nutrition depart- 
ment administrator has an added respon- 
sibility both in the feeding of the sick 
and the well. There is a difference be- 
tween mere management and administra- 
tion. An administrative dietitian should 
have the concept of an actively develop- 
ing department rather than a static one, 
resistant to all change. 

Employees are at present obtained 
with difficulty. Many of our young, 
alert employees are being replaced with 
an older, slower type. Now is the time 
to reconsider job analyses and time 
studies, with due allowance for the older 
Methods of service or of 
dishwashing can be reviewed. Here we 


workers. 
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have a rare opportunity, as well, to make 
employees more aware of their relation 
to the various departments of the hos- 
pital if we invite heads of other depart- 
ments to address them. Waitresses, for 
example, are impressed when the director 
of nurses tells them something of the 
early history of the hospital. In these 
classes we should also emphasize the 
proper selection of food, for some of 
your employees may be among that 45 
million who live below the safety line 
because they do not know what to eat. 
Employees who are given a rigid 
physical examination before employ- 
ment will be likely to cost the hospital 
less for hospitalization. A personnel 
clinic or a physician especially assigned 
to the medical care of employees en- 
courages uniform practices and policies 
in the event of illness which are more 
satisfactory and economical. Another 
economy which the administrative dieti- 
tian should urge is means by which 
accidents may be avoided. If an em- 
ployee knows how much an accident 
caused by him costs the hospital and is 
made to see that accidents are usually 
the results of someone’s carelessness, the 
number of such can be decreased. While 
considering reorganization and other 
expedients, make an effort to give em- 
ployees straight working hours. When 
employees are not easily obtainable, the 
split shift is often an added deterrent. 
In summary, all members are urged to 
apply for civil service examinations in 
order to have civil service status if em- 
ployed in Army hospitals, and to enroll 
with the American Red Cross for duty in 
time of war unless other responsibilities 
make this impossible. Further, we 
should endeavor to increase the number 
of available dietitians, seek higher ef- 
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ficiency in organization and greater 
economy in methods, and more than 
ever, put sound scientific practices into 
effect. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIETI- 
TIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM! 


The subject of nutrition is more popu- 
lar today than ever before. On every 
hand we hear of the responsibilities of 
the dietitian and the nutritionist in the 
public health program as it relates to 
national defense. Homemakers are 
awakening to their need of more knowl- 
edge of sound nutrition which may be 
applied in the feeding of their families 
and are clamoring for information. 
Those of us who are concerned with com- 
munity education, therefore, have cer- 
tain well-defined responsibilities. What 
can the administrative dietitian do to 
help? Here are four general suggestions 
by which she may assist more effectively. 

First, the phrase, dietary adequacy, 
today should be even more significant 
now that the emphasis is on optimal 
rather than on minimal needs. There- 
fore, are you checking your menus to 
see that they measure up to the latest 
standards set up by the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the National Council on 
Defense? Further, we should not be 
concerned solely with the dietary ade- 
quacy of our patients. What of our 
employees—many of whom have been 
in our institution for years—have you 
checked the per capita consumption of 
the various protective foods in their 
dining rooms recently? Have you care- 


1 Based on an address by Margaret Cowden, 
Treasurer of the American Dietetic Association, 
at the annual meeting of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association, Columbus, April 30, 1941. 
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fully considered the use of fortified foods 
to meet any inadequacy in an essential 
element? You may have succeeded in 
your program of education with respect 
to whole grain cereal products, or you 
may feel it necessary to ensure adequacy 
in the protective elements of the whole 
grain through the use of enriched flour 
and cereals. Skim milk solids have been 
suggested to meet any inadequacy in 
calcium, as well as means of increasing 
the vitamin A and D intake. Food 
preparation, too, needs special emphasis 
and assistant cooks and helpers should 
be trained, to permit a reserve of com- 
petent employees in an emergency. 
Second, the problems of buying be- 
come more intensified with higher prices 
and increased demand. It is no longer 
a buyer’s market—now the seller is 
having his day. The dietitian must 
endeavor to maintain standards in the 
face of what is probably a static income 
and a rising market. One rule is not 
to overbuy and thus increase prices by 
creating a disproportionate demand. 
Another is to reconsider your specifica- 
tions. Perhaps another quality, variety 
or size may be substituted. For in- 
stance, if size 40/50 prunes are too 
expensive and the price on 60/70 has 
not advanced, the portion can be ad- 
justed to the size. If canned grapefruit 
juice is out of reach, concentrates may be 
substituted. Fats of a large variety are 
available, therefore it is not essential 
that you use the one to which you are 
accustomed, regardless of price. Why 
not experiment with different kinds? 
Equipment needs are another problem 
for pots and pans and steam kettles do 
wear out and increased needs may call 
for more or larger equipment. One 
method of meeting this problem is to 
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take better care of the equipment on 
hand and so prolong its life. There is 
a definite shortage of aluminum. By 
using mild soaps and cleansers, removing 
discolorations and handling carefully to 
avoid dents and bumps, we can extend 
its service. Strikes have tied up some 
metal working plants, while others are 
manufacturing war materials. Kitchen 
equipment in general has been in great 
demand for the Army and the needs of 
civil institutions have been pushed fo 
the background. Orders are heavy for 
fryolators, dishwashers, mixers, etc. and 
salesmen no longer besiege us. We are 
indeed in a seller’s market. In the mat- 
ter of equipment as well as food we may 
be forced to accept substitutions which 
call for initiative and a willingness to 
try something different. 

Third, employment will probably be 
a major concern of the administrative 
dietitian. With increasing demands for 
all types of labor and increased salaries 
as a result, we shall be forced to make 
adjustments. Here again, while the 
institution’s income will probably re- 
main at the same level, we may be forced 
to raise salaries to keep employees. 
Those of us in industrial communities 
have already felt the first pinch. Aside 
from increasing salaries, what can we do? 
We can check work sheets to see whether 
employees are doing unnecessary or 
poorly planned work. Perhaps two 
workers can take on a third person’s 
responsibilities if short cuts are arranged 
or time-saving equipment purchased. 
There is a shortage in our own ranks. 
Not nearly enough trained dietitians 
are available to fill all the openings. 
Here again, schedules can be readjusted, 
and a less highly specialized employee 
may often carry out certain of the 
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dietitian’s responsibilities equally well. 
For example, do you summarize all the 
floor orders for the cook, salad girl, 
pastry chef,andsoon? Any high school 
graduate can do this. Do you serve 
trays from more than one pantry on a 
floor? Perhaps service could be more 
centralized, which would mean less 
cleaning and_ supervision. Institute 
cafeteria service if waitresses cannot 
be provided, for people will accept 
changes in an emergency which or- 
dinarily might cause dissatisfaction. 
Fourth, and finally, we must keep the 
professional spirit alive. This should 
be manifested by registration with the 
American Dietetic Association for any 
service you can render. It may be 


joining the Army, where at least'you 
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FEEDING INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
WORKERS! 


Cc. F. COOK 


An important factor in the modern 
science of industrial statesmanship is 
the readily available service of good 
food to shop and office workers, par- 
ticularly when a little extra lift is needed 
during the unavoidable interludes of 
fatigue. There are many types of in- 
dustrial food services—concession-op- 
erated cafeterias, plant-operated cafe- 
terias, push-cart service, and complete 
restaurants based on a central com- 
missary with serving units located in 
many plants. All of our food is pre- 
pared in a modern sunlit plant covering 
20,000 square feet on the shore of Lake 


1 Based on an address delivered before the 
New York State Dietetic Association, Buffalo, 
May 2, 1941. 
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would be certain of employees. Volun- 
teer service, in addition to your own 
heavy responsibilities, may seem too 
much of a demand. But lectures must 
be given and classes must be taught. 
We are often asked for advice or com- 
ment concerning food problems and 
supplies during this crisis. It is our duty 
to know the facts and not offer haphaz- 
ard answers. We should all be informed 
regarding the local, national and inter- 
national situation, for this is an effective 
brake on hysteria during a critical period 
when rumors are flying thick and fast. 
As administrative dietitians, we are 
concerned with specific problems rather 
than generalities. Our part in the 
defense program, therefore, should be 
direct and practical. 


COMMENT 


Erie at Dunkirk, New York. Our aim is 
the home type of cooking on a quantity 
basis. In line with this we have es- 
tablished a research department under 
the direction of Helen Coleman of the 
University of Buffalo. She will work 
out new and tasty recipes and formulas, 
correct our present methods and train 
those who prepare the food. 

We ensure the quality of the food 
through buying on specifications and 
carefully checking every item on receipt, 
and through due care in storage and 
handling. Huge walk-in refrigerators, 
well controlled store-room space, es- 
pecially equipped rooms for vegetable 
preparation, modern glass-enclosed and 
temperature-controlled butcher shops 
and the most modern equipment and 
controls for bakeshop and kitchen elimi- 
nate the waste that so often forces the 
buyer to purchase cheap ingredients. 
We purchase top grades of fresh meats, 
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vegetables and fruits, and Birdseye 
frozen meat and vegetables from reliable 
jobbers or direct from the factories or 
producers. 

Let me trace an order. On Monday 
afternoon, for example, our manager in 
the Du Pont Company at Niagara Falls 
scans a book of eight standard daily 
order sheets listing 700-800 items. Her 
inventory appears on her order sheet. 
The menu is made up from this inven- 
tory with additions listed in the order 
now being prepared. At 6:00 a.m. the 
following day her order is picked up by 
our driver, brought to Lackawanna 
where it is totaled with other orders and 
telephoned to Dunkirk at noon. Here 
it is again totaled with other orders and 
then sent (with individual record for 
packing and a total record for produc- 
tion) to the formula desk. 

The formula clerk, noting perhaps an 
order for 789 Swiss steaks, opens her 
book of standard formulas to the item, 
builds her production formulas from 
the standard of 100 to the order of 789 
by use of a calculating machine and sends 
the correct formula to the ingredient 
room. Here dry materials and canned 
ingredients are measured out and placed 
on a truck which then goes to the 
vegetable room where the cleaned and 
prepared vegetables, properly weighed, 
are placed on the truck which proceeds 
to the butcher shop where meats are ap- 
portioned. The entire batch of raw 
materials, in exact units as shown on the 
formula, is then sent to the kitchen with 
the formula which carefully directs the 
cooks in the method of preparation. By 
this system ingredients and methods may 
be closely controlled by our Research 
Department and head cook. We feel 
that it is just as unreasonable to add a 
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pound of salt at the end of our produc- 
tion line to suit an individual cook’s 
taste as it would be to add an extra 
fender at the end of a Ford assembly line 
to suit a mechanic’s individual pref- 
erence. 

The finished product is packed during 
the night in clean sterilized crockery, 
glass or stainless steel, according to 
directions on the formula or production 
sheet, loaded on a truck and delivered to 
our Du Pont manager Wednesday morn- 
ing. The staff of the Research Depart- 
ment and our head cook taste the 
samples, note the production record and 
send it to the Auditing Department. 
This constitutes our store-room record of 
issue and is entered on perpetual in- 
ventory cards, costed and returned to 
the formula room for filing. Before the 
item comes up for production again, 
customers’ comments, research and 
cooks’ notes, and cost figures are studied 
and any necessary changes made. 

In one week we serve our family of 
20,000 an average of 800 lb. butter, 1200 
dozen eggs, 200 lb. cheese, 8000 lb. meat, 
72 per cent of which is beef and 20 per 
cent pork, 14,000 lb. vegetables and 
fruits, 43 per cent of which is potatoes, 
1500 orders of fish, 75,000 cups of coffee, 
30,000 glasses of milk, 12,000 bottles soft 
drinks, 4500 bottles fruit juices, 20,000 
rolls, 1000 loaves of bread, 1500 servings 
of cake, 6000 servings of pie, 13,000 
doughnuts and 1000 cookies. This food 
service may supply only a part of a 
worker’s needs for he can bring his 
lunch and buy from us just a beverage. 

How much food does the worker get 
for his money? He gets 3 quart milk 
for 5 cents, a big bowl of thick stew for 
10 cents, a hot roast beef sandwich for 
10 cents, in fact a complete hot lunch 
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of soup, meat, potatoes, vegetable, rolls 
and butter, coffee and dessert for 25 
cents. The workers in the plants we 
serve eat in huge cafeterias provided by 
the plant management, in small lunch- 
rooms which operate 24 hours a day, or 
in separate restaurant buildings located 
on the grounds of the plant. In one of 
these modern buildings with its stainless 
steel equipment from the electric steam- 
table to the dishwashing machine, 4000 
men are fed in 24 hours. 

Ours is rather an unusual organiza- 
tion. We provide architectural service 
for restaurant layouts, a construction 
company for building restaurants, a 
wholesale company for all types of res- 
taurant and institutional equipment, as 
well as foodstuffs and supplies, a food 
factory and distribution company, and 
chain operation for industrial food serv- 
ice. Individual shops might run their 
own restaurants, but fewer and fewer of 
themdo. With a specialist, or a corps of 
specialists to manage the food service, 
complaints first of all do not rebound to 
the discredit of the company or its 
management who thus avoid one pos- 
sible source of discontent. On the other 
hand, if the food and the atmosphere 
are satisfactory, some of the resulting 
good-will accrues to the employer. All 
this is tremendously important in the 
light of present-day events. 


CENTRAL TRAY SERVICE! 


LUCILLE M. REFSHAUGE 


The responsibilities assigned to a hos- 
pital dietary department are administra- 


1This and the following two papers were 
presented at a Symposium on Personnel before 
the American Dietetic Association, New York. 
October 21, 1940. 
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tive, therapeutic and educational. The 
hospital administrator rightly expects 
high food standards as well as a nutri- 
tionally adequate dietary, attractive 
menu combinations and prompt and 
proper service of meals, all at a mini- 
mum cost to the institution. The 
patient very properly expects satisfac- 
tion in his food and service. Central 
tray service has lent itself successfully 
in carrying out these dual responsibilities 
to the hospital and the patient. 

A graphic analysis of the route of food 
from the point of delivery to the bedside 
tray table may help to indicate some of 
the merits of this type of service. If 
one follows the route of the food by 
drawing lines for its distribution the 
following can be determined: the number 
of times the food is stored and requisi- 
tioned; the number of people who handle 
the food and participate in its prepara- 
tion and service; the number of super- 
visors who control the production and 
food service; and the amount of equip- 
ment used in the preparation, distribu- 
tion and service of the food. 

If food service is to be delegated to a 
number of units the control becomes 
more remote and _ time-consuming. 
More time is required for requisitions, 
for disbursement of the food and cost 
accounting. Where trained supervision 
is limited, food preparation is easier to 
standardize, maintain and improve when 
controlled by a limited number of partici- 
pants. Uniformity of production and 
standards for the dietary department can 
be realized more easily under cen- 
tralization. 

The responsibility of the completed 
tray rests, of course, with the dietitian. 
With centralized tray service she checks 
the food from its delivery to the patient’s 
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bedside. Smoother functioning in serv- 
ice prevails because no demands are 
made upon other departments to serve 
the food. The patient’s needs or views 
concerning his tray are made known 
directly to the dietary department. It 
is often disturbing to a patient to have 
his needs and wants relayed from one 
department to another. 

The employee who is responsible to 
one supervisor can do better work and is 
better satisfied than the employee who 
is responsible to more than one. It is 
quite obvious that decentralized tray 
service requires considerably more equip- 
ment and floor space for the preparation, 
distribution and service of food. Equip- 
ment must be duplicated for each unit. 
The original cost of equipping and plan- 
ning an institution, both for decen- 
tralized and centralized service, should 
be compared and analyzed before select- 
ing the type of service to install. There 
is the problem, too, of care, cost of main- 
tenance, replacement and control of the 
equipment. If equipment is distributed 
in several units the problem of control is 
magnified. This is especially true of 
small items such as silver, glassware and 
linens. In a centralized service, fewer 
of the personnel handle equipment, 
thereby decreasing maintenance and 
replacement costs. 

Let us consider again the route of a 
food from its point of entry to final 
service. How many detours did it take? 
How many _ stop-overs? How much 
time was required to complete the route 
and how many employees took part in 
the operation? The criteria of all good 
organization are speed and efficiency. 
All trays can be sent from one unit al- 
most as fast as from several units and 
with but one corps of workers. Analyze 
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the time required by all those who 
prepare and serve the meals and the 
total length of time from preparation 
to service of the tray. For instance, 
how long did it take a certain broiled 
steak and accompanying vegetables, a 
combination so often maltreated, to 
reach the bedside? Hot foods hot, 
cold foods cold, flavor, freshness and 
texture are all directly dependent upon 
efficient use of time. 

There is a direct control of costs where 
the food preparation is segregated in one 
unit. The quantity of food required to 
feed a given number of patients will be 
greater if prepared in several units. 
Portions can be standardized and con- 
trolled more readily from one source. 
Waste is less because the food is not 
handled so much and the dietitian is in 
a position to know the patient’s needs 
and wants. The resources of the dietary 
department, therefore, can be utilized to 
the fullest extent by unification of serv- 
ice, since fewer employees are required 
to produce and serve the meals. 

The expenditures of the dietary de- 
partment are by no means confined to 
food supplies and labor. The cost, 
depreciation, care and maintenance of 
equipment demand a sizable figure in 
the department budget, a figure which 
becomes appreciably greater when equip- 
ment must be duplicated in more than 
one unit. 

The plan of central service is relatively 
simple. The service unit should be in 
close proximity to the center of pro- 
duction so that the food route is as short 
as possible. A suitable table for serving 
trays should be provided as weil as a 
beverage counter. The placement of 
items for the tray is assigned to em- 
ployees and the trays should move along 
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in rhythmic fashion. Kitchen workers 
may be drawn from some production 
units and delegated to definite tray 
duties at serving time. Tray trucks 
partially enclosed, dumbwaiters or tray 
conveyors carry the completed tray to 
the floor where a dietary employee serves 
it to the patient. Dumbwaiters, ele- 
vators or tray conveyors must be spaced 
near the service unit for maximum speed. 
The type of conveyance will depend on 
the structure of the building. If a new 
building is being planned the relative 
advantages of each type should be con- 
sidered before installation. 

Originally, Mount Sinai Hospital 
(Philadelphia) was planned to limit 
complete centralized tray service to 
private patients. This service was far 
superior to the ward service where food 
conveyors were used and the dietary 
department was partially dependent on 
other departments for serving trays. 
Complete centralized tray service for the 
wards was then instituted with unques- 
tionably greater satisfaction to the 
patient and other departments of the 
hospital. Ward and private trays are 
set up for service in a well-supervised 
central dishwashing room and go out 
from the same serving center. Ward 
service precedes private service. The 
cost of completely centralizing the ward 
service was negligible in the light of the 
results obtained. 

In brief, central tray service permits 
a smooth-functioning dietary service 
under proper supervision, uniformity in 
preparation and service, the dictitian’s 
direct supervision of the patient’s tray, 
greater economy due to better food con- 
trol, fewer personnel, greater satisfac- 
tion of the patient, less surplus food and 
better utilization of left-overs, less equip- 
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ment, with direct control of existing 
equipment, less duplication of work and 
reduction of the time factor in routing 
the food from the production area to 
the patient. 

It is to be remembered that adminis- 
tration is but one function of the dietary 
department and before favoring a given 
type of tray service its relative value to 
the therapeutic and educational program 
must be considered. Where there is no 
duplication of administrative duties, 
more time is available for therapeutic 
and educational work. The most ef- 
fective development of all aspects of the 
work, administrative, therapeutic and 
educational, is more than ever essential 
today. 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE 
NEW EMPLOYEE 


ELIZABETH RUGH 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary de- 
fines responsibility as ‘‘Accountability; 
also moral accountability; as to assume 
the accountability of other debts; reli- 
ability, trustworthiness; liable to be 
called upon to answer, to be able to 
respond to one’s obligations; must pre- 
sent decent appearance; must be respec- 
table, presentable and creditable or 
chargeable with results; capable of being 
responsible to a superior for a perform- 
ance of duty.” 

In the field of personnel administration 
as it relates to the personnel in a dietetic 
department, the responsibility must be 
assumed by the dietitian who heads the 
group. She must set the pace which 
she wishes maintained in her depart- 
ment. The dietitian who manages 
wisely realizes that the training of her 
personnel is one of the first essentials of 
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and juices. Food values, uses, can sizes, source and variety, are all 
_ given in compact form. You'll find this Libby Guidebook is a really 
helpful addition to your food reference library. Right now, with school 
starting, you'll be assembling your teaching material. Bet- 
ter send for this up-to-date book today. 


SO HANDY For READY | 
REFERENCE. EVERY A ® 


; = 


TEACHER oucur § 


TO HAVE ONE! .— 






@ Libby. who has prepared this Guide- 
book for you, also pioneered in descrip- 
tive labeling. Note helpful information. 





Home Economics Dept. JD-6; Libby, M¢Neill woe eee eee n eee c ee cescensencee 
& Libby, Chicago. . . . Please send a free copy of 
your Canned Fruit and Fruit Juice Guidebook to me 
and to the students whose names are attached. CITY citi ‘ STATE 


ADDRESS...... 
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successful departmental operation. A 
definite plan must be established. As 
administrator, the dietitian must study 
each situation and then put her plans 
into She with 
never-failing energy, remembering that 


action. must advance 
administration is effective only as it 
rides upon action. 

What is the dietitian’s plan for her 
How much thought has 
The dietetic 
department must be considered as a 


department? 
she given to such a plan? 


whole, with its many contributing fac- 
tors. A well-formulated plan leaves no 
detail overlooked in effecting a smoothly 
functioning organization. The relation- 
ship between the chief cook and _ his 
helpers must be as harmonious as that 
dietitian and chief cook. 
dietitian 
whether or not a new employee can carry 


between the 


Before the can determine 
on effectively, she must make a thorough 
study of every position in her depart- 
ment. Each job must be analyzed in 
detail. She must estimate the time re- 
quired to do a given job, remembering 
that no two employees will complete a 
task 
average time for completion of each job 


in exactly the same time. An 


detail must therefore be established. 

In the dietetic department, the super- 
vising dietitian must answer and respond 
to all demands, and fulfil all obligations. 
If she is to meet the many demands made 
upon her, she must in turn place definite 
responsibilities upon each employee in 
her department. Responsibility must 
be pictured to the employee in such a 
way that each realizes that physical 
and moral responsibility must go hand 
in hand toward the successful co- 
operation of all. 

The physical responsibility of each 


member of the personnel, that is, the 
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duties he performs in the department, 
can be made to rest squarely uponthe 
individual employee only when a definite 
working program has been established. 
There must be no nonproductive time 
within the prescribed hours of duty, 
such as that lost in unnecessary steps. 
A new employee, for instance, may find 
it necessary to go from one to another to 
find out his next assignment. If the 
dietitian has not had the forethought to 
set up the details of his duties, do you 
think the new employee will thereafter 
be likely to seek her out for further 
instruction? 

The first entrance upon new duties is 
the most critical period in a new em- 
It should al- 
ways be borne in mind that the employee 


ployee’s time of service. 


formulates ideas of his own in regard to 
the operating methods of the dietetic 
department. He immediately realizes 
whose hand is at the helm. Indecisive- 
ness on the part of the supervisor places 
responsibility of decision upon the em- 
ployee, which is especially unfortunate 
His perhaps 
unwarranted action places the dietitian 
Should she 


be governed by the employee’s opinion? 


if he is a new employee. 


in an embarrassing position. 


Not unless it has been given as con- 
structive criticism, and has been dis- 
cussed with the employees involved. 
At times we may feel that employees 
shirk their duties, yet when the situa- 
tion is studied it may be found that the 
duties have not been clearly outlined. 
Uncertainty plays a major role in limit- 
Pro- 
ductiveness is contingent upon having set 
a definite goal of attainment, and the 


ing success or determining failure. 


allocation of the responsibilities involved. 
Moral responsibility, in effect, is the 
manner and spirit in which a physical 
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MESSAGE TO BUSY KITCHENS 


THE HOBART MAN is desirous of helping you 
meet the special demands of these times. To 
speed service; to prevent wastes of food material; 
to save time and unnecessary labor—-to maintain 
high standards of food quality and cleanliness at 
minimum cost—is to serve “emergency” needs 


directly and practically. 


The long, dependable trouble-free operation 
that has been built into all Hobart machines for 
food preparing and dishwashing is extremely im- 
portant today to busy kitchen operators. 


Your Hobart Man is vitally interested in helping 
you get the most out of your machines in a 
Hobartized Kitchen. The Hobart District Repre- 
sentative, salesman and serviceman; the Hobart 
Dealer and the Hobart Dealer-Contactor—each 
of these men in a nation-wide organization is 


anxious to serve you without obligation. 
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responsibility is met. Moral responsi- 
bility involves the principles maintained 
in the functioning of the department. 
If high and open-minded standards are 
to be maintained, the personnel admin- 
istrator must have the confidence and 
She 
can be more assured of her employees’ 


respect of her fellow employees. 


confidence if she has been decisive, firm 
and kind in her supervision, and with 
confidence comes respect. Your em- 
ployee, like yourself, enjoys favorable 
comment concerning his work. Be even 
more alert to praise a task well done than 
to criticize mistakes and poor judgment. 

Viewpoints of the new employee must 
be carefully studied. What he really 
thinks and what his attitude is, to a large 
decided by what he 


extent, can be 


actually does. Much depends upon the 
dietitian’s own attitude and interest in 
the new employee at the time he is 

There 
lack of 


interest, no irresponsible, disinterested 


introduced to his new environs. 
should be no insurmountable 
personalities in the dietetic department. 


must utilize all the ability of each 


employee. 


RECREATION FOR THE 
EMPLOYEE 


LILLIAN MYERS 


A well-adjusted employee, content 
with his working conditions and with 
those for whom he works, will be more 
likely to do his best on the job. A satis- 
fied personnel reflects no little credit on 
the supervisor and may be entered on the 
credit side of any ledger. 

Contentment on the job calls for com- 
fortable and pleasant living conditions, 
institutions where 


especially in those 


maintenance is part of the salary. Em 


ployee entertainment, the privilege of 
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radios in rooms, the provision of cheerful 
reception rooms for entertaining, and 
libraries from which books, papers and 
magazines may be borrowed, are other 
features which add to the employee’s 
satisfaction in his job. Where the set-up 
permits, tennis courts, well-kept gardens 
where employees may sit and walk, and 
yards in which they may enjoy outdoor 
games, are further aids. Where suit- 
able grounds are not available, many 
organizations are using their roof-tops 
for recreational purposes. 

Dances, parties, amateur theatricals, 
hobby shows, glee clubs, basket-ball, 
tennis and baseball matches are a few of 
the forms of entertainment employed. 
One feature which the employees of 
Montefiore Hospital especially enjoy is 
the annual dance. All employees of the 
hospital, both professional and non- 
professional, are invited with their hus- 
bands or wives. Other entertainment 
features are the picnics held at Bedford 
Hills, the site of the hospital’s country 
sanatorium. 
in chartered buses and as many em- 
ployees as can be spared are freed. 
There are at least two picnics each sum- 
mer which permits everyone to attend 


Picnickers are transported 


at least one. 

The extent to which this phase of per- 
sonnel management benefits an organiza- 
tion is easily discernible in the attitude 
of the employees themselves. For days 
after they talk over their good times, and 
a general feeling of camaraderie prevails 
not only among the employees within 
each department but in their associa- 
tions with the employees of other de- 
partments as well. These social events 
seem to knit the organization closer to- 
gether and tend to make everyone happy 
in the knowledge that he is part of a 


group working toward a common end. 
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: Food-Phobia, |y say? Vitamin'Z’ may be the remedy!” 


; \>) Vicamin “Z,” according to one of the more humorous 


Av Ww 


speakers at the National Nutritional Conference, is 
what makes things taste good. However, you'll find it 
l ; in full measure in Dole Pineapple Juice. And while the 
patient is rejoicing in its appetite-arousing flavor, he 
is getting full benefit of its extra-good nutritive value! 


Each six-ounce serving supplies 100 I. U. of vitamin 
B,, and 240 I. U. of vitamin C. Based on the daily 
recommendations of 666 I. U. of vitamin B; and 1500 
I. U. of vitamin C established by the Committee on 
Foods and Nutritton of the National Research Coun- 
cil, that’s one-sixth the optimum day’s supply! 


Dole Pineapple Juice is true juice, plant-ripened, 
and a world-beater at menu-brightening! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dietetics for the Clinician. By Milton Arlan- 
den Bridges, M.D., F.A.C.P. Late Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Lecturer 
in Therapeutics and Nutrition, New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School of Columbia 

Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 

Fourth edition. Pp. 960. Buck- 

Price $10. 

This posthumous edition was planned by 
Dr. Bridges and completed by his associates 
who deserve great credit for the current revision. 

A conspicuous change in the book under 
review is the substitution of typical diets for the 
previous sample menus, all based on the normal 
requirements, and from which specific menus 
may be devised according to economic needs, 
season, equipment, and so on. These diets 
Dorothy Stephens, chief 
dietitian, New York Post-Graduate Hospital, 
whose assistance is also acknowledged in the 
critical appraisal of other portions of the book. 

The section on vitamins has been extensively 
and commendably revised by Dr. Henry E. 
Marks and Marjorie R. Mattice. The appendix 
lists tables on vitamin distribution in foods and 
includes other carefully selected data on these 
factors, of practical value. A unique feature 
is a glossary of vitamin terms, sufficiently em- 
bracing and descriptive as to be of material aid 
to the student and the practitioner. 

Another chapter by Miss Mattice, on the 
acid-base factors in nutrition, tabulates the pu 
values of most foods and includes data not 
readily accessible in such compact form. A 
very sound chapter on practical evaluation of 
foods should be especially helpful to the older 
physician whose knowledge of the practical 
aspects of feeding needs refurbishing. 

On the whole the book is very well edited, 
the terminology remarkably consistent and the 
typographical errors few. Rarely indeed does 
one note obsolete terms as 


University. 
1941. 
ram. 


were prepared by 


the use of such 
“cevitamic acid” and phrases such as “‘consensus 
of opinion’’. In its present edition the book 
undoubtedly merits success and acceptance as 
the most complete general reference available 
on the subject. 


Setting Your Table: Its Art, Etiquette and 
Service. New York: 
M. Barrows Inc., 1941, 

Price $2.50. 


By Helen Sprackling. 
and Company, 
Illustrated. Pp. 213. Cloth. 
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The fine enjoyment of food demands certain 
amenities in both service and manners. This 
book gives the key to gracious living: it tells you 
how to furnish and light vour dining room; how 
to dine in your living room with aplomb; how 
to achieve a blending of china, silver, napery, 
arrangement and menu that is 
harmonious and distinctive. The chapters on 
china, glass, table linen, and the “tools with 
which you eat”, constitute an excellent refresher 


decorative 


course on the selection, purchasing, care and 
appropriate use of each. 

The more usual as well as the dubious details 
of table setting, the appropriate form of the 
invitation, whether formal or informal, the train- 
ing and garb of the serving maid, the seating 
arrangements and other details for dinner parties 
of varying numbers, what to do on the maid’s 
night out, and the service of after-dinner coffee, 
are subjects discussed in separate chapters. 
Chapters on wine service, tea service, Sunday 
night suppers, luncheon, breakfast and_ buffet 
services follow. Another chapter discusses the 
more obvious aspects of eating and drinking 
etiquette and includes photographs, all of which 
should correct the common flagrancies in this 
respect. The book closes with a very sensible 
discussion of menus, and examples are given 
which combine a nice touch of sophistication 
with well-bred simplicity. All those who enter- 
tain or are concerned with the mechanics of 
entertaining will welcome this book. 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty. 
Lowe Smith. 


By Frances 
Revised by Florence P. Stod- 
dard. New York: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 301. Cloth. Price $2.50. 
The 1941 edition of this volume presents a 
complete revision of one of the pioneer publica- 
tions in the field of large quantity cookery. 
The menus given are those used in the School 
of Domestic Science in the Boston Y.W.C.A., 
and the recipes those used by the classes in 
quantity cookery in the same institution. Em- 
phasis is on products in the moderate cost group. 
Description of total yield of many recipes is 


given only in the title of the book. Size of 


individual portions is not stated for every recipe. 


Procedure is set up in narrative paragraph form, 
rather than in the tabular or “‘step” form now 
Weights and 
institution measures do not appear uniformly 


customary in quantity recipes. 
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HOTPOINT-EDISON HAS A UNIT 


FOR EVERY COOKING JOB 


Nothing beats electricity for cool, safe, clean cooking and lip-smacking 


5 


goodness of taste. Hotpoint -Edison Cooking Equipment saves money 


too; reduces meat shrinkage, minimizes baking failures. 


All-Purpose Oven—Baking 
and roasting, as well as genera 
cooking operations, may be 
carried on in this oven with 
superior results because each 


section has directional and 
automatic heat control. Capac- 
ity, 120 Ibs. meat. 


EDIZOS 


2 ® 


I +totpoint 


“Heat Manager” Automatic Electric 
Griddle—Provides the right tempera- 
ture where you want it—when you need 
it. Setting the right temperature on Heat 
Manager is as easy as tuning a radio. 


Automatic Electric Fry 
Kettle —You can cut fat 
absorption and serve 
healthful fried foods in 
general diet with this great 
new Fry Kettle in your 
kitchen. @ 


ENoeN 
Hutpone! 


= 


Brawny Lad Range—It’s 
only 30” square by 36” high. 
Special diets can’t stump this 
versatile range. Low brice. 
Choice of 9 cooking tops. Hi- 
Speed Calrod Units. 5-Heat 
Switches. Large, All-Purpose 
Baking and Roasting Oven. 


Heavy Service Griddle with massive 
cast-iron top and high wattage Calrod 
heating unit. Heat can’t be killed by 
ordinary cooking operations. Available 
with integrally built floor stand. 





EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., INC., 5692 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK CITY 
ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS 
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in the listing of ingredients. There may be 
operators who will disagree with some methods 
given, such as soaking coffee overnight in water 
preparatory to boiling the next morning. The 
treatment of quick doughs is very good and there 
is interesting variety suggested in the prepara- 
tion of vegetables and eggs. As is usual with 
many quantity recipes, operators will have to 


adapt these to particular situations and clientéle. 


Cook It Outdoors. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, 1941. 
Pp. 200. Washable Cloth. Price $1.75. 
We regret that a review of this book could 

not have been more timely, for it answers any 

problems which might depress that glorious 
springtime urge to eat outdoors. It tells exactly 
how to make a grill, an outdoor fireplace or 
garden barbecue pit, illustrates the several 
pieces of portable stove equipment, and lists 
the types of accessory utensils and other inci- 
dentals suited to fresh air cooking. Then follow 
many really excellent recipes for soups, the mixed 


By James Beard. 


grill, stews, ragouts, sautés and such, chicken 
and turkey, sauces, starches and greens, salads 
Excellent suggestions 


and _ desserts. general 


for seasonings. beverages and other accom- 
paniments are thrown in for good measure. 
Included are a chapter on baking outdoors, with 
appropriate recipes, and one on_ picnicking, 
with full details. 

This is a useful book for its purpose and by 
no means is limited to outdoor cooking, for many 
of the recipes would be just as appropriate and 


almost as tasty eaten indoors. 


The Doctor Takes A Holiday. An Autobio- 
graphical Fragment. Ky Mary McKibbin- 
Harper, M.D. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The 
Torch Press, 1941. Pp. 349. Cloth. Price 
$2.50. 
Now 


restricted it is pleasant and safe to voyage 


that the limits of travel grow more 
vicariously via the easy chair route, reading the 
experiences of others. Interestingly enough at 
the moment, this account of a woman physi 
cian’s travels leads off with nostalgic references 
to that Paris (It was Joe Zelli, not Jelli, Doctor) 
f the golden 1920’s and then proceeds to Mar 
seilles whence the author departs for Port Said 
the Holy 


troubled East Indies and the Orient 


Land, India, and the now sorely 


Through 
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out, the author’s interest in medicine and par- 
ticularly in women physicians is on the alert 
and sage medical observations are interspersed 
with comments on political developments, dis- 
cussions of the flora and fauna, buildings, social 
customs and topography of the countries visited. 
That attribute of the good physician, ability to 
observe all aspects of a situation, is evidenced 
by the author, for nothing seems to escape her 
eye. In fact, the book is so crowded with 
experiences and observations that it takes on a 
staccato tempo as exhausting as a day’s travel 
under a heavy quota of starred Baedeker. The 
book therefore may be viewed as an excellent 
compendium of factual and astute observations, 
so many and varied as to be overcoming. 

For example, a mixture of beriberi, chaul- 
moogra oil, the Pearl Mosque, an Englishman 
with a monocle, a goat being sacrificed to Kali 
and several school-children with enlarged spleens 
make up a cross-section of the day’s prospect, 
if you open the book at random, say at p. 124. 
The less hardy would call it a day with almost 
any one of these for a subject. This reviewer, 
therefore, is too breathless to debate the good 
doctor’s closing and triumphant proclamation 
on her return to these shores, ‘tour democracy 
is the most colossal, all-powerful, all-embracing, 
altruistic and glorious dream of all time.” 


The Way We Wash Our Clothes. By Eleanor 
Ahern. New York: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 140. Cloth. Price $2. 
Miss Ahern is laundry research expert and 

adviser to one of the country’s largest soap 

manufacturers, a lecturer and writer on home 
laundering, and a consultant to home economics 

She 

launder the 


teachers and home specialists. answers 


such questions as: how to new 
fabrics now on the market, how to use new soaps 
and cleansers, how to get the most service out 
of new washing machines and ironing devices, 
how to handle the special problems of stains 
which belong to the new age—motor oils and 
grease, the grime of city smoke and other dirt 
which did not concern our grandmothers. 

She tells how to wash each of the new fabrics 
now found in ready-made clothes and sold by 
the yard, compares all modern soaps in cake 
and other forms, and gives new stain removal 


advice. Included are specific instructions for 
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Do Americans Lack 
Vitamin B,? 


Eminent authorities say a large proportion of Americans, 
because of our present-day diets, do not get optimum 
amount of vitamin B;. One of the easy ways to add to the 
B, content of the diet is through the fortified breakfast 
cereal—-KELLOGG’S PEP. 

PEP is made from choice parts of wheat, flaked and 
toasted to a delicious golden crispness. And it contains, 
per serving, 4 5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin 
B,, according to age, and 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. 


PEP is sold by grocers everywhere. It is made by Kellogg’s 
in Battle Creek. 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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doing a washing, for ironing the various kinds of Obtained from the University of California 
garments, and how to plan and equip a modern Press, Berkeley, California. 

home laundry. The dietitian-housekeeper will This is a continuation of the previous booklet 
be able to apply most of this in her large scale jgsyed in 1940 and reviewed in this JouRNAL 


oparesens. for November of that year. Specimen budgets, 


Quantity and Cost Budget for Dependent adequate food lists, and prices obtaining in San 
Families or Children. Issued by the Heller Francisco as of March 1941, as well as lists of 
Committee for Research in Social Economics, substitutes, sample menus and recipes, are 
University of California. Price 20 cents. included. 
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Circular on Tea 


The Federal Security Agency of the Food and Drug Administration has distributed 
an interesting account of the various types and percentage of consumption of teas in 
this country. The U. S. Tea Examiners of the administration have examined a total 
of 102,662,503 pounds during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1940, as compared 
with 88,027,924 pounds examined the previous 12 months. This exceeds by 7 million 
pounds the amount imported in any other year in the last decade. Ceylon was ap- 
parently the most popular in demand, with a percentage of 23.6, while Ping Suey Green 
attained a percentage of but 1.6. Many designations or varietal names are given to 
teas, but all may be classified under three general headings: black, or fully fermented; 
green, or unfermented; and Oolong, or semifermented. To some extent there are 
also imported mixtures, such as black and Oolong, or green and black. The total 
amount of mixed teas, however, represented less than 0.2 per cent of tea imported. 

There are in the trade two main types of black tea—one often referred to as “warm 
fermented,” of which China Congou is characteristic, and the other type known as 
“cold fermented,” as the teas coming largely from India, Ceylon, and the Netherlands 
Indies, with smaller amounts from Japan, Formosa and Africa. Teas of the cold 
fermented type, when so graded, are often designated as “Orange Pekoe” or “Pekoe.” 
These terms, strictly speaking, represent only leaf or grading sizes and do not have 
special reference to cup quality. Approximately 80 per cent of the total tea imported 
during the 12-month period represented black tea, and amounted to almost 82,000,000 
pounds. Of the total amount imported, 74,000,000 pounds, or more than 90 per cent 
came from Ceylon, India, Java, and Sumatra. There was some increase in the amount 
of China black, or Congou. Formosa Black represented about 4,000,000 pounds, a 


marked increase over the amount imported in 1939. There was a slight decrease in 


the amount of Japan Black received. 


Green tea, which comes mainly from China and Japan, showed an increase of more 
than 2,000,000 pounds, representing, however, but 15 per cent of the total tea im- 
ported. During the past seferal years, in general, there has been a slow but steady 
decrease in the importation of green teas. 

The Oolong teas showed a decrease of roughly 300,000 pounds. Last year there 
was an increase, but the general trend over a period of years has been a gradual de- 
crease in the amount of this type of tea imported. 

Of the total amount of tea imported, only 0.165 per cent was rejected. Of the 

nounts so rejected by the Tea Examiners, 129,308 pounds were referred to the U. S. 

ard of Tea Appeals for final decision, resulting in the rejection of 113,918 pounds. 
The smal] percentage of tea refused admission each year is an excellent indication of 
the care exercised by foreign shippers to forward only teas of passable grade or better. 
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America looks to you 
for advice on 
better nutrition 


...- And Here’s Why Ralston Wheat Cereal 
Belongs in America’s ‘Keep Fit’ Program 


MADE FROM WHOLE WHEAT WITH ONLY 
COARSEST BRAN REMOVED...A nourishing 
“energy food. 


*« « *« 
ENRICHED WITH ADDED WHEAT GERM 
to make it extra-rich in ‘natural’ vitamin By. 
WHEAT GERM IN RALSTON IS STABILIZED 


... $0 it will not deteriorate under normal 
conditions. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
903A Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Whole 
Wheat 


Please send me 24-page book, “Whole 
Wheat,” and samples of Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


Name 


Peer Mr melee) | 
giving valuable resume 
CMU ml 
wheat data qvailable 
to professional groups 


iddress 


City State 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
Vol. 8, June 1941 


*A study of the motility of the human colon: An explana- 
tion of dysynergia of the colon, or of the “‘unstable 
colon.”” H.F. Adler, A. J. Atkinson, and A. C. Ivy — 
p. 197. 

*Does the body need more vitamins when it has enough? 


Editorial.—p. 231. 
Vol, 8, July 1941 


*Nutritional problems as related to defense. R. M. 
Wilder.—p. 243. 

*Studies on ascorbic acid deficiency in gastric diseases: 
incidence, diagnosis and treatment. J. B. Ludden, 
J. Flexner and I. S. Wright.—p. 249. 

*The relation of nutrition to gastric function. II. The 
effect of vitamin C deficiency. J. H. Roe, J. M. Hall 
and H. M. Dyer.—p. 261. 


Moritity or CoLon. 
portion of the descending colon in 4 healthy male 
human subjects with colostomy was studied for 


Motility of the proximal 


70 experimental periods, morning and afternoon, 
of at least 150 minutes duration. Adjacent seg- 
ments of the colon during the greater part of any 
period of study did not simultaneously manifest 
total 


motility and propulsive motility is quite constant 


integrated motility. The ratio between 


in different subjects. Sleep tends to depress, 
and awakening to augment the motility of the 


colon. 


VITAMINS. 


more easily in one species than in another. 


\ specific deficiency is produced 
Man 
seems to be much more resistant to avitaminosis 
than is the rat. A vitamin fits into and makes 
possible one certain chemical action in the body. 
If there is enough of that vitamin in the body to 
facilitate that chemical process, how can more 


do any good? 


The 
plain 


NUTRITIONAL PROBLEMS IN DEFENSE. 


average American diet contains 6} oz. 
white flour, 53 oz. refined white sugar and 2 or 3 
oz. fat in the form of simple glycerides. Not 
more than one-third of the calories carry with 
them any significant share of the vitamins and 
minerals which robust health demands. Food 
habits affect unfavorably the picture of American 
nutrition even in families with liberal incomes. 
Improving diets of a whole nation is a tremen 
dously complicated task. Mass education, im 


provement in economic status and “enriched” 


foods will help solve this problem. 


Ascorspic Acip DEFICIENCY IN GAsTRIC Dis- 
EASES. Dietary histories of 23 patients with 
gastric lesions and 5 with no gastric lesions 
revealed that their voluntary or prescribed 
diets, with a single exception, had been very low 
in vitamin C. The oral 
total of 1.5-4 gm. ascorbic acid over a period of 
3-7 days, following an intravenous test dose of 1 


administration of a 


gm., was sufficient to bring the plasma values of 
25 of the 28 patients into a normal range of 
saturation. The daily oral requirement for the 
maintenence of saturation was 75-100 mg. for 
3 patients with normal stomachs, 100 mg. for 2 
patients with chronic superficial gastritis and 
gastric ulcer and 200 mg. for one patient with 
total gastrectomy. Gastric lesions did not im- 
pair the absorption of ascorbic acid administered 
orally except when there was an associated 
An insufficient die- 
tary intake of vitamin C appeared to be a major 


achlorhydria or diarrhea. 


contributing factor. 


NUTRITION Gastric Function. A de- 
ficiency of vitamin C in the diet of guinea-pigs 
results in a marked reduction in gastric secre- 


The first change is a diminished volume 


AND 


tion. 
of juice secreted, followed by a decrease in the 
secretion of acid. Vitamin C is not primarily 
concerned in promoting the secretory function of 


the cells of the gastric mucosa. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 61, June 1941 


Course and prognosis of hemorrhagic nephritis in children. 
F. S. Gachet.—p. 1175. 

*Quantitative determination of the pyruvic acid content 
of the blood in infants and in children. K. Kato and 

P. Li—p. 1222. 


Vol. 62, July 1941 


*Developmental pattern of the child as reflected in the 
calcification pattern of the teeth. M. Massler, I. 
Schour and H. G. Poncher.—p. 33. 

*Follicular conjunctivitis in school children as an ex- 
pression of vitamin A deficiency. M. R. Sandels, 
H. D. Cate, K. P. Wilkinson and L. J. Graves.—p. 101. 

*Further evidence of destruction of thiamine in evaporated 
milk. A. L. Daniels.—p. 127. 


Pyruvic Actp CONTENT OF BLoop, The con- 
centration of pyruvate in the blood of infants 
and children of all ages and with diverse diseases 
and conditions was abnormally high in ap- 


proximately one-fourth of the cases studied, indi 
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HY headline a “hit” radio show 
when talking to you about tea ? 
Simply because you realize the impor- 
tance of maintaining the right mental atti- 
tude among those you serve—and Tender 
Leaf Tea, during the years when “One 
Man’s Family” has been on the air, has 
gained more friends than any other. 
“One Man’s Family,” as you probably 
know, is radio’s most popular dramatic serial. 
Since 1935 it has brought the name and 
merits of Tender Leaf Tea into millions of 
homes every week, over the NBC “Red 
Network.” 


Tea drinkers are fussy — are we telling you? 
Serving Tender Leaf Tea, you present a 
familiar taste, a familiar aroma—and if you 
use the tea balls, a familiar, friendly tag 
dangling from the cup. 

Tender Leaf Brand Tea is a superb blend 
of CHOICE, YOUNG tea leaves —leaves that 
are rich in appetizing aroma and flavor. It’s 
a treat—and it’s a friend. 


NO “SPECKS” IN THE CUP! — Tender Leaf 
Tea Balls are made of a new kind of FILTER 
PAPER—tasteless, odorless, insoluble in water 
Pa hea Ted 
tea filters into the cup—but no tea leaves or 
mes LT cee eet i -T  ] 
TU Cm em Te 
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cating a state of relative thiamin deficiency. 
Since there were no signs or symptoms of clinical 
beriberi in any of these, they must be considered 
as instances of hypothiaminosis of varying 
degrees. 

CALCIFICATION OF TEETH AND GrowTH. The 
quality of the dental tissues should serve as a 
valuable index of the prenatal care of the mother 
and the feeding of the child during infancy and 
childhood. 
to hypoplastic defects in the enamel and the 


The period of greatest susceptibility 


poorest calcification is between birth and about 
10 months of age. 


VITAMIN A 
A survey of the diets of 58 chil- 


FOLLICULAR 
DEFICIENCY. 
dren, 42 of whom had follicular conjunctivitis, 


CONJUNCTIVITIS IN 


indicates that in practically every instance con- 
sumption of a diet with a vitamin A content 
below 100 U.S.P. units per kg. body weight per 
Chil- 
dren who received 13,000 U.S.P. units vitamin A 


day, allowed the deficiency to develop. 


improved at approximately the same rate as 
those who received 25,000 or 38,000 U.S.P. units. 
A time factor limits the rate of healing. Exces- 
sive doses of vitamin A do not increase this rate 
proportionately. 

THIAMIN IN EVAPORATED MILK. The thiamin 
content of commercially evaporated milk is not 
The proportion destroyed in process 
This should be taken 


constant. 
ing may vary 39-60%. 
into consideration when a diet high in thamin is 


indicated. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 201, June 1941 


Possible adaptation to a low vitamin B intake. F. M. 
Meyers.—p. 785 

"Dietary hypercholesterolemia. A. Steiner and B. Doman 

ski.—p. 820 


Vol. 202, July 1941 


*The relation between plasma and dietary ascorbic acid 
A. H. Bryan, D. F. Turner, R. L 


Lotwin 77 


Huenemann and G 


HyPERCHOLESTEROLEMIA. Alimentary hyper 
cholesterolemia has been produced in humans 
and dogs by feeding egg-yolk powder for periods 
The lecithin 


content of the egg appears to be the important 


varying from a month toa year. 


factor in the elevation of the serum cholesterol. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC 


[Vol. 17 


ASSOCIATION 


PLAsMA. In 
35 years of age, in 


Ascorsic AcID IN DIET 
healthy human subjects, 12 


AND 
equilibrium as to diet, the level of the fasting 
plasma ascorbic acid is contingent upon the 
average daily intake of the vitamin. Saturation 
occurs with intakes in the range of 1.7-1.9 mg. 
With lower intakes the 
plasma level varies directly with the intake. 


ascorbic acid per kg. 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 


Vol. 11, July 1941 


Psychological factors associated with eating difficulties in 


children. O. R. Lurie.—p. 452. 


American Journal of Public Health and the 
Nation’s Health 
Vol. 31, June 1941 


*We have come a long way in nutrition. Editorial.— 


p. 630. 


PROGRESS IN NUTRITION. 
the problem of nutrition has come to be accepted 


After years of effort, 
as a public health responsibility. As greater 


knowledge and more exact and applicable 
diagnostic methods are developed, a great epoch 


of public health will follow. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 15, July 1941 


*The effect of thiamin on the residual neural disturbances 
J. C. Zillhardt, K. 
Murphy.—p. 33. 

syndrome of multiple vitamin deficiency. V. P. 


of treated pernicious anemia. 
MacLean and W. P. 
*The 
Sydenstricker.—p. 45. 


THIAMIN IN RESIDUAL NEURAL DISTURBANCES. 
Administration of thiamin may have a bene- 
ficial effect on those residual neural signs and 
symptoms of pernicious anemia that seem sta- 
tionary in spite of other therapy; 3000 I.U. 
thiamin intramuscularly 3 times a week were 
more effective than 990 I.U. by mouth twice a 
day. Maximally beneficial effect occurred dur- 
ing the first 2 months of treatment. 
MULTIPLE VitAMIN DericreNcy. Clinical ob- 
servation and therapeutic tests indicate that the 
presence of signs of any of the avitaminoses is 
indicative of multiple deficiency. A high-pro- 


tein, high-caloric diet containing adequate 
amounts of the protective foods is the basis of 
Such a diet 


should be supplemented with yeast or liver ex 


all treatment of deficiency disease. 


tracts and huge amounts of the predominantly 
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NORMAL INFANTS 


Whole milk 10 ozs. 
Water, boiled 10 ozs. 
AIO SYTUD e665 65.5.0 eos 2 tbs. 


Evaporated milk 6 ozs. 
Water, boiled .......... 12 ozs. 
Karo SYTUD viv iicic ccs ces 2 tbs. 


Powdered milk ......... 5 tbs. 
Water, boiled 20 ozs. 
to rr 2 tbs. 


ALLERGIC INFANTS 
Evaporated goat’s milk. . 6 ozs. 
Water, boiled .......... 12 ozs. 
Kare SYTUD «50.00 ce ccs 2 tbs. 


Hypoallergic milk 10 ozs. 
Water, boiled 10 ozs. 
Karo GPU «oe iascceces 2 tbs. 


Water, boiled 18 ozs. 
Karo S¥TUD ccc eccevcse 2 tbs. 


NEUROPATHIC INFANTS 
Evaporated milk 
Water, boiled .......... 13 ozs. 
Barley TOUR ic bcs ci~s 3 tbs. 
IXaro syrup 

(cooked ten minutes 

until thick) 


We PEs 6-6.5:03.02 0088 12 ozs. 
Water, boiled.......... 6 ozs. 
25% Lactic acid........ 2 tsp. 
Det GRU Seid eka i's 2 tbs. 
2% Lactic-acid milk ....18 ozs. 
OCU ioc 0 keke, 2 tbs 


“Infants 
Thrive 

on Karo 
Formulas”’ 


= 


KM 
Ht Ne Woah 


W 


Newborns tolerate a simple formula consisting of 10 


ounces of boiled fresh cow’s milk, 8 ounces of sterile 
water and 1 ounce of mixed sugar. Added carbo- 
hydrate in the form of corn syrup is usually better 
tolerated than the simple sugars, lactose or sucrose. 
At first, about one ounce of the formula will be 
taken at a time although the infant is allowed all he 
will take of the three ounces and the remainder 
discarded. The allergic newborn may be given 
evaporated cow’s-milk or goat’s-milk formulas; the 
hypertonic newborn thick feeding; the hypotonic 


newborn, evaporated or lactic-acid milk formulas.” 


KUGELMASS: ‘““Newer Nutrition in Pediatric Practice.”’ 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF KARO 
IN GLASS AND IN TINS IS IDENTICAL 


DGKGWING 6.5 5 ccs 50 BORG 1 oz. volume.... 
Maltose 18% 


BUM ENON S Gs, he ticle ees 12% 


40 grams 
120 cals. 


| eee 28 grams 


Sucrose 1% Stead 
0 cals. 


Divert Sugar... .. os. <% 3% 

RNBIRON ORNS ou rsledelece antes 0.6% 

Moisture 25% ] tablespoon. ... 
(Karo—Blue Label) 


| teaspoon... ... 20 cals. 
60 cals. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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lacking vitamin. Other available vitamins 
should be given in amounts representing at least 


4 or 5 times the normal daily requirement. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 67, June 1941 


Blood: Review of recent literature. S. M. Goldhamer, 
C. C. Sturgis and F. H. Bethell.—p. 1177. 


Vol. 68, July 1941 


*Vitamin A and carotene content of human liver in normal 
and in diseased subjects. E. P. Ralli, E. Papper, K. 
Paley and E. Bauman.—p. 102. 

Metabolism and diabetes. Review of certain recent con- 
tributions. E. H. Rynearson and A. G. Hildebrand. 
—p. 134. 


VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE IN LIVER. Patients 
with cirrhosis of the liver and those with acute 
infection and an associated pathologic condition 
of the liver show a striking decrease in vitamin A 
and carotene content of the liver. The ratio of 
vitamin A to carotene was significantly altered 
only in patients with cirrhosis. Dietary intake 
of vitamin A and the pathologic state of the liver 
determine the vitamin A content of the liver. 


Canadian Medical Association Journal 


Vol. 45, July 1941 


W. Magner.—p. 49. 
Editorial.—p. 72. 


*Hyperinsulinism. 
Digestive disorders in the forces. 


HyYPERINSULINISM. In mild cases of hyper- 
insulinism the hypoglycemic attacks can be pre- 
vented by dietary treatment. This ingestion of 
large amounts of carbohydrates may lead to 
overstimulation of the island cells of the pancreas 
and thus set up a vicious circle. Small doses of 
insulin after each meal may avoid stimulation of 
the islet tissue. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 116, June 7, 1941 


*National nutrition conference for defense. Editorial. 


—p. 2598. 
Vol. 116, June 14, 1941 


Results in diabetes 
O. Mosenthal and 


Advantages of protamine zinc insulin. 
complicated by tuberculosis. H 
M. F. Mark.—p. 2652. 


Vol. 116, June 21, 1941 


*Effect of the feeding of egg yolk powder on body weight. 
A. Steiner.—p. 2752. 
Anti-gray hair vitamin deficiency in foxes. Current com- 


ment.—p. 2774. 
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Vol. 116, June 28, 1941 


*Nutritionally improved or enriched flour and bread.— 
p. 2849 
*National nutrition. 
Plasma proteins and the liver. 
*Progress in control of trichinosis. 


Editorial.—p. 2854. 
Editorial —p. 2855. 
Editorial.—p. 2855. 


Vol. 117, July 5, 1941 
An outbreak of botulism. J. C. Geiger.—p. 22. 


Vol. 117, July 12, 1941 


’ 


*Cadmium “food poisoning.”’ S. Frant and I. Kleeman.-— 


p. 86. 
Dietary protein and its relation to health and disease. 
Editorial.—p. 113. 


Vol. 117, July 19, 1941 


Distribution of nicotinic acid in foods. Editorial.—p. 197. 


NATIONAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE FOR DE- 
FENSE. Efficiency and stamina depend on 
proper food. Under-nutrition is widespread and 
s@Pious in the United States even though there is 
a variety and an abundance of food. Essential 
foods must be made available to all people. The 
recommended daily allowances for foods are: 
1 pt. milk for an adult, more for a child; a serv- 
ing of meat; 1 egg or suitable substitute such as 
navy beans; 2 vegetables, one of which should be 
green or yellow; 2 fruits, one of which should be 
rich in vitamin C; breads, flour and cereal, most 
or preferably all whole grain or enriched; some 
butter or oleomargarine with vitamin A added; 
other foods to satisfy the appetite. Food repre- 
sents the largest single item in our national 
budget. 

EFFECT OF EGG-YOLK POWDER ON Bopy 
WeicHtT. Egg-yolk powder, 100 gm. daily, was 
fed to 10 patients, 8 with rheumatoid arthritis 
and 2 with chronic nephritis without edema, 
for periods of from 4-16 weeks. Egg-yolk pow- 
der is an economical agent for increasing the 
nutrition of the body and is a rich food source of 
vitamins A and D and the water-soluble fraction 
of the vitamin B-complex. 


Wheat in its 
various forms contributes 25% or more of the 
average daily caloric intake of persons residing in 
the United States. Patent white flour, repre- 
senting from 60-70% of the entire grain, contains 
only 10% or less of its total vitamin B, content. 
Other essential dietary components, vitamins 


ENRICHED FLOUR AND BREAD. 


and minerals, are also more concentrated in the 


parts of the grain removed in the milling. The 
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A PROTEIN FOOD CONCENTRATE 


1 07. Pxc. 


“a CONTAINS 


UNFLAVORED 


KNOX AS MUCH 
CELATINE PROTEIN AS 


(U.S.P.) 


AMINO ACID COMPOSITION 
OF GELATINE 


Alanine 
*Arginine 

Aspartic Acid 

Cystine 

Glutamic Acid 

Glycine 
*Histidine 

Hydroxyproliae 
*Isoleucine, 
*Leucine 
*Lysine 
*Methionine 
*Phenylalanine 

Proline 

Serine 
*Threonine 
*Tryptophane 
*Valine 

*Dietary Essentials. 


4.2 EGGS, or 
1.7 PTS. MILK, or 
9.1 02. WHEAT CEREAL 


We have prepared a pamphlet on the 
protein value of Knox Gelatine. It 
shows that when a diet needs special 
protein supplementation Knox Gela- 
tine is an easily digestible concen- 
trated protein for the purpose. Among 
its 15 amino acids are 7 of the 10 con- 
sidered “essential” 

Because of its purity and high con- 
centration Knox Gelatine is a conve- 
nient means for increasing the protein 
intake for pre-operative and post- 
operative cases, for convalescents, and 
for assisting the metabolism of patients 
suffering from non-specific asthenia 
and fatigue. 

Your hospital will procure Knox 
Gelatine for your patients if you spec- 
ify it by name. 


KNOX GELATINE ws, ccccrne-su enorem 


2 oases Send This Coupon for Useful Dietary Booklets ~——=<=2a=2 


0) The Protein Value of Plain, Unflavored Gelatine [(] Reducing Diets and Recipes 
0 The Diabetic Diet (CD Peptic Ulcer 0 Infant Feeding 


KNOX GELATINE, Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 466 
Please send me FREE booklets for the medical profession as checked. 


Address 
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thiamin content of wheat is somewhat variable, 
depending on the hardness of the grain and the 
locality, soil, and weather conditions during the 
Whole wheat flour is an excel- 
lent source of phosphorus and iron and provides 
important amounts of riboflavin and nicotinic 
The vitamin B,; intake of families with 


growi ng season. 


acid. 
liberal food allowances is not more than from 
460-470 I.U. “Sper man per day’. Persons in 
the lowest income groups obtain an average of 
but 280-330 I.U. In the processing of foods, 
every effort should be directed toward retaining 
the food value of the natural foods or restoring 
Thiamin and other 
nutritive values of wheat may be restored by 


certain dietary essentials. 


special milling processes and by the addition of 
crystalline vitamin preparations and mineral 
salts. Substances which can be advantageously 
added to white flour and are available in suitable 
form include thiamin, riboflavin, nicotinic acid 
and salts of iron, calcium, and phosphorus. 
NATIONAL NuTRITION. Nations most likely to 
survive are those able to keep their people and 
armies supplied with dietary essentials for health 
and growth. Improved chemical and biologic 
procedures for estimating the amounts of the 
essential nutrients in foods and their physiologic 
availability, and more refined techniques for the 
detection of nutritional deficiency states and 
determination of the optimum and minimum 
requirements of human subjects under varying 
conditions, are needed. 
TRICHINOSIS. 


CONTROL O} Nearly 18% of all 


American adults are infected with (¢richinella 


spiralis. The incidence of trichinosis in man is 
closely correlated with that in the local pork 
The 


trichinosis is 


supply. highest percentage of swine 


associated with the feeding of 
garbage or slaughterhouse offal, and the lowest 
with feeding of grain or in regions in which hogs 
are allowed to run at large. Cooking garbage, 
and rodent control are preventive methods. 

CapMmiuM Porsonrnc. In 5 outbreaks of acute 
poisoning with cadmium, the syndrome was 
characterized by violent acute gastritis occurring 
almost immediately after the ingestion of the 
contaminated food. The association of immedi 
ate food poisoning with the ingestion of an acid 
liquid prepared in a metal container should cause 


suspicion of cadmium poisoning. 
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Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 139, June 1941 


*Carbohydrate storage and mobilization with changes in 
the blood po. M. M. Guest, and R. A. Rawson.— 
p. 535. 

*Further studies on the relationship of the plane of protein 
intake to the rate of normal calcification during 
growth. R. T. Conner, H. Kao, and H. C. Sherman. 
—p. 835. 

The growth factors in cartilage for the chick. D.M. Heg- 
sted, S. W. Hier, C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart.— 
p. 863. 


Vol. 140, July 1941 


*The lipotrophic action of some sulfur-containing amino 
acids and related substances. S. A. Singal and H. C. 
Eckstein.—p. 27. 

*Sterol metabolism in young white rats. IV. The effect 
of high and low fat diets on the cholesterol metabolism 
of four generations of white rats. C. R. Treadwell 
and H. C. Eckstein.—p. 35. 

*Influence of increased environmental temperature on 
blood sugar, liver glycogen, and absorption in rats 
following the administration of glucose and starch. 
M. A. Rafferty and P. L. MacLachlan.—p. 167. 

*The role of arginine and glycine in chick nutrition. D.M. 
Hegsted, G. M. Briggs and C. A. Elvehjem.—p.' 191. 

Errect OF BLOOD pH ON CARBOHYDRATE. 

Liver glycogen in rats varies directly with the 

blood px up to a pH of about 7.3. When the px 

is higher, there is no apparent correlation. The 
blood sugar varies inversely with the pu. 


GROWTH AND NORMAL CALCIFICATION. With 
rats on a fully adequate diet containing 25% 
protein in the dry food, increasing the calcium 
content of the food from 0.61-0.77% resulted in 
a slight increase in the percentage of body cal- 
When the diet contained 0.61-0.64%, 
and 0.77-0.80% calcium, increasing the protein 
content from 14 to 25% of the dry food resulted 


cium. 


in accelerated early growth coincident with a 
gain in the amount of body calcium. The per- 
centage of body calcium was not consistently 
affected in the females; in the males the more 
rapid gain in body weight resulted in a retarda- 
tion of the normal increase in percentage of body 
calcium. There was no consistent evidence that 
the increased gain in body weight had any ac- 
celerating effect upon skeletal development as 


reflected in the percentage of body calcium. 


LipoTrROPHIC ACTION OF SULFUR COMPOUNDS. 
Cystine sulfoxide, and 
dithiodiglycolic acid exhibit lipotrophic activi- 


betaine, methionine 


ties when added to the low-protein, high-fat 
diet of the white mouse. 
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STEROL METABOLISM. The differences between 
the fecal and dietary sterols of 4 generations of 
rats were greater on an adequate diet containing 
The 
free and total cholesterol content of the fasting 


28% fat than on one containing 6% fat. 


whole blood and serum was not influenced by the 
level of fat in the diet. The neutral fat, phos- 
pholipid, and cholesterol contents of the livers 
were not influenced significantly by the increase 
in dietary fat. 
CARBOHYDRATE UTILIzATION. Following the 
administration of glucose or starch the blood 
sugar level of rats subjected to an increased 
environmental temperature was consistently 
higher than in control animals, whereas the liver 
glycogen content and the amount of carbo- 
hydrate absorbed from the intestine were con- 
sistently lower. 

GiycinE. The muscles of 
chicks, reared upon simplified diets containing 


ARGININE AND 


18% casein and 10% yeast as protein sources, 
contained approximately 3 mg. creatine per gm. 
Feeding glycine and arginine supplements raised 
the level to approximately 4.2 mg. creatine per 
gm. Feather formation is a primary factor in 
the high arginine and glycine requirement of 
chicks. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 21, June 1941 


*The effect of calcium and phosphorus on the metabolism 
of lead. J. B. Shields and H. H. Mitchell.—p. 541. 

*Respiratory metabolism in fructosuria. H. J. Ryn- 
bergen, W. H. Chambers and N. R. Blatherwick 
p. 553. 

Balance studies on 
seven adults. J. Outhouse, H. Breiter, E. Rutherford, 
J. Dwight, R. Mills and W. Armstrong.—p. 565. 

*Further experiments on the calcium requirement of adult 
man and the utilization of the calcium in milk. F. R. 
Steggerda and H. H. Mitchell.—p. 577. 

*The distribution of pyridoxine (vitamin Bs) 


*The calcium requirement of man: 


in meat and 
L. M. Henderson, H. A. Waisman and 
p. 589. 


meat products. 
C. A. Elvehjem 
*Requirement of the mouse for pantothenic acid or a new 
factor of the vitamin B complex. 
L. R. 609. 
*Iron metabolism in human subjects on daily intakes of 
less than 5 milligrams. R. M. Leverton.—p. 617. 


J. G. Sandza and 
Cerecedo.—p. 


Vol. 22, July 1941 


Ill. Serum 
calcium of individual animals during development of 
calcium deficiency. D. M. and W. D. 
Miller.—p. 1 


*Severe calcium deficiency in growing rats 


Greenberg 


‘(AN DIETETIC 


ASSOCIATION 


(Vol. 17 


*Dependence of fetal growth and storage of calcium and 
phosphorus on the parathyroid function and diet of 
pregnant rats. M. Bodansky and V. B. Duff.—p. 235. 

*The goitrogenicity of soybeans. H.S. Wilgus, Jr., F. X. 
Gassner, A. R. Patton and R. G. Gustavson.—p 43. 

*Magnesium balance studies with infants. C.F. Shukers, 

E. M. Knott and F. W. Schlutz. 


*Nutritive properties of steam-rendered lard and hydrog- 


-p. 53. 
enated cottonseed oil. R. Hoagland and G. G. Snider. 
-p. 65. 

Characteristic symp- 
R. L. Swank and O. A. 


*III. Avian thiamine deficiency. 
toms and their pathogenesis. 
Bessey.—p. 77. 

*The effect of dietary calcium and phosphorus on the 
assimilation of dietary fluorine. M. Lawrenz 2nd 


H. H. Mitchell.—p. 61. 
LEAD RETENTION. A low content of calcium or 
phosphorus or both in the diet of rats induces a 
high retention of lead in comparison with diets 
containing higher mineral levels. Excessive 
dietary levels of calcium and phosphorus are not 
appreciably more protective against the assimila- 
tion of lead than are levels approximating the 
requirements. Under conditions of practical 
nutrition, an adequate intake of calcium and 
the 


against appreciable assimilation of the low levels 


phosphorus presumably _ protects body 
of dietary lead involved in the usual lead hazard 
of modern life. This protection is more effective 
in the adult than in the adolescent. 

RESPIRATORY METABOLISM IN FRUCTOSURIA. 
The effect of ingested fructose on respiratory 
metabolism, concentration of sugar and lactic 
acid in the blood and fructose excretion, was 
Both 


failed to show the normal rise in blood lactate 


determined in 2 fructosuric subjects. 
and excreted between 10 and 20% of the ingested 
fructose. The two defects in fructose metabo- 


lism, diminished oxidation and absence of a 


significant rise in blood lactate, are discussed. 
CatciuM REQUIREMENTs. In 7 adults ranging 
in age from 21-42 years, calcium balances of 
+24, +5, -—39, —5, —13, —22 
resulted when the respective subjects ingested 
574, 568, 498, 603, 580, 451 and 973 mg. calcium 
daily. Subjects utilized, respectively, only 35, 
31, 30, 20, 18, 15 and 20% of the calcium of milk. 


These calcium requirements averaged 752 mg. 


—36 and 


which is 6% greater than Sherman’s 450-mg. 
Adults do not utilize 100% of 


their dietary calcium. 


requirement. 
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PUDDINGS...PIE FILLINGS 
cost so little THIS EASY WAY 





You’ll want to serve these creamy, nourish- 
ing Jell-O Puddings. So delicious—they take 
top score in taste tests! Yet so easy to pre- 
pare that anyone can make puddings or pie 
fillings in 5 to 7 minutes. 






& Delicious Flavors 


Chocolate, Butterscotch, and Imitation Va- 
nilla (synthetic, for more lasting flavor). 
They make it so easy to add variety to menus. 
You'll find it practical to serve all three as 
puddings—and as pie and cake fillings, too. 


Purest Ingredients 
If you were to choose the ingredients your- 
self you could not select any finer than we 
use in Jell-O Puddings. We guarantee these 
products will meet the highest standards of 
purity. Remember, they’re economical, too. 
Jell-O Puddings are sold by your jobber. 


JELL-O PUDDINGS 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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DESSERTS ! 











The General 
Foods man 
’ who calls on 
youistrained 
Ato be help- 
ful on food prob- 
lems. He is at your 
service at all times. 





ie 
Chocolate flavor con- 
tains milk solids, and re- 
quires only water. The 
other two flavors require 
the addition of milk. 







it helps.) 
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CaLciuM REQUIREMENT OF ADULT MAN. In 25 
calcium balance periods carried out on 9 adult 
men, the calcium in the different milk products 
was utilized with varying degrees of efficiency. 
An average utilization of 29% was observed. 
The commercial desiccation or homogenization 
of milk does not appreciably impair the biological 
utilization of its calcium. The average calcium 
requirement for equilibrium was 9.55 + 0.46 mg. 
daily per kg. body weight. This requirement 
relates to diets in which about two-thirds of the 
calcium content is provided by milk products. 
PyRIDOXIN CONTENT OF Meat. The pyridoxin 
content of meat and meat products was de- 
Kidney and 
muscle were the richest sources, containing 20-30 


termined by a rat growth method. 


micrograms per gram while heart and liver were 
somewhat lower with 10-15 micrograms per 
gram; spleen, pancreas, brain and lung were poor 
sources, containing less than 8 micrograms per 
The fried meat samples 
showed least destruction, but roasting and stew- 


gram on the dry basis. 
ing caused losses of from 20-50%. Commercial 
processing of various meat samples resulted in 
similar losses. 


FILTRATE FACTOR AND Mice. Besides thiamin, 
riboflavin, and vitamin Be, at least two addi- 
tional factors are necessary for normal growth in 
the mouse: 7.e. pantothenic acid and an alkali- 
stable product present in liver extract. 


TRON METABOLISM IN HuMAN SuBjeEcts. The 
iron metabolism of 4 healthy college girls was 
studied for periods varying from 3-8 months. 
The greater part of the time the subjects were on 
a diet adequate in all known dietary essentials. 
The diet contained only 3.5-4.5 mg. iron. On 
the low-iron diet the total of fecal, urinary and 
menstrual iron losses exceeded the intake so that 
the body was losing iron from its storage depots. 
When the iron content of the diet was increased 
to 6.55 mg. by replacing the 750 ml. milk in the 
basal diet of 3 subjects with 116 gm. lean beef, 
there was an average daily retention of 2.14 mg. 
iron. The iron content of the blood serum de- 
creased consistently and significantly during the 
low-iron regimen. There is no need for empha- 
sis on amounts of iron exceeding 6.5 mg. daily in 
the diet of normal young women; emphasis 
should be placed rather on liberal amounts of 
other dietary essentials 
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The 
change in serum calcium concentration in rats 
on a severely calcium-deficient diet was followed 


SERUM CALciIuM IN CALcium-Low Rats. 


during the whole course of the deficiency by 
means of analysis upon a single drop of blood 
serum. Development of severe calcium defi- 
ciency resulted in a progressive decline in the 
serum calcium to about 6 mg. per 100 ml. blood 
serum. 


altered by calcium deprivation. 


Serum protein concentration was not 


FETAL STORAGE OF CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS. 
Rats with intact parathyroids show little differ- 
ence in fetal growth and storage of calcium and 
phosphorus regardless of large differences in the 
intake diet 
nearly devoid of calcium does not necessarily 
prevent normal fetal growth nor alter the mineral 
composition of the offspring. 
ment of the fetus, including growth and calcifica- 
tion, depends on the parathyroid function of the 
maternal organism. The development of the 
fetus and its ability to store calcium and phos- 
phorus depend on the maintenance of suitable 
concentrations of calcium and phosphorus in the 
blood on the maternal and fetal side. 


maternal of these elements. A 


Normal develop- 


GOITROGENICITty OF Soy BEAns. This goitro- 
genic factor in soy beans causes intense hyper- 
plastic and hypertrophic changes in the thyroid 
glands of chicksand rats. Soy bean oil meal was 
found to be goitrogenic, but no detrimental effect 
other than that on the thyroid gland was noted 
in growing chickens. 
chicks without the use of soy beans or soy bean 
oil meal. 


Goiter was produced in 


MAGNEsIuM Srupres witH InFaAnts. Infants 
from 2-6 months of age may be maintained in 
small but definitely positive magnesium balance 
on diets containing 10-20 mg. per kilogram body 
weight per day. No definite relationship was 
noted between magnesium and calcium reten- 
tions, fecal phosphorus excretion and the mag- 
nesium content of the feces or magnesium 
retention, or between the level of vitamin D and 
the magnitude of magnesium retention. 


The 


relative growth-promoting properties and di- 


VALUE OF LARD AND HyDROGENATED OIL. 


gestibility of steam-rendered lard and hydro- 


genated cottonseed oil, as determined with 


young male albino rats, showed that each had 
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° Lace Paper Diet Tray Cover, 934” x . 
fu . : . : 
Mitapaco 1334”. New “Cobwebbing” Design ° 
A New BEAUTY-~Adds Appetite Appeal to your Luncheon Service ; 
Try this beautiful new pattern on your Diet Trays! 
It’s the most delicate and intricate design ever at- 
tempted in Lace Paper—a triumph to papermaking 
skill. Your patients greet it with pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. It will speed up your service, too, and 
i save laundry expense. Ask your Jobber for Samples 
® (No. 30542-51) or write direct. 
MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 
1306 East Meinecke Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Established in 1898 


Typical Hospital Diet Tray using 
Milapaco No. 30542-51 Tray Cover 
Lace Papers of Character and No. 75045 Souffle Cups. 
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RENNET DESSERTS 


The Jullicum Way of preparing Rennet 






Desserts brings substantial returns in 







time and labor saved, and cost. 





Many natural flavors of fine quality increase the en- 
joyment of Jullicum Rennet Desserts. 





Almond, Butterscotch, Caramel, Chocolate, Coffee, 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Vanilla, Sherry Wine. 





Place on the menu as ‘‘CHocotate RENNET”’ etc., to 
identify the type food and flavor, as is similarly done 
with gelatin desserts. 






One tablespoon!to the pint milk costs, approximately, 4 cents. 
Price $1.25 the pint. Packed 6 pints to the case. 
Express or freight prepaid. 


SAM’L B. KIRK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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approximately the same growth-promoting value 
when the diets contained 5% fat, but lard was 
superior when the diets contained larger propor- 
tions of fat. The average growth-promoting 
value of all diets containing lard was superior to 
the average value of all diets containing hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil. Both lard and hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil induced maximum growth 
when the diets contained 30%, and minimum 
growth on diets containing 5% fat. Lard was 
superior in digestibility to hydrogenated cotton- 


seed oil at each level of fat intake. 


AVIAN THIAMIN DEFICIENCY. Young pigeons 
fed a highly purified thiamin-free diet developed 
an acute thiamin deficiency. When the ration 
was made only partially adequate by additions 
of thiamin, ataxia and leg weakness developed in 
all pigeons and cardiac failure in many. 


Errect OF Dietary CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 
ON FLuorINE. The effects of varying levels of 
dietary calcium, dietary phosphorus remaining 
constant, on retention and distribution of low 
levels of dietary fluorine (9, 12 and 32 p.p.m.) in 
skeleton, teeth and soft tissues, were determined. 
Dietary calcium consumed in concentrations 
above certain minimum (inadequate ?) levels 
protects the body against dietary fluorine in 
food or in water, by impairing its assimilation 
to some extent especially in the teeth and soft 
tissues where its most deleterious effects would 
be exerted. 


Nation’s Schools 


Vol. 27, June 1941 


*School lunch program—new architectural influence. M. 


Batjer.—p. 20. 
*How to get better lunches.—p. 23. 
ScHoot LuncH ProGRAM. There is no better 
way of strengthening our defenses for the years 
to come than by caring for the physical welfare 
of children today. Sturdy, healthy children are 
Since 1935, 
the number served under the wpa school lunch 
4,000,000 children 


Many crowded city districts receive hot 


essential to the nation’s survival. 
program has increased to 
daily. 
food from a central kitchen. The food is care 
fully packed to keep it warm and fresh when 
delivered in trucks. .A typical menu includes a 


vegetable soup or meat and vegetable stew, a 


AMERICAN 


DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
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substantial sandwich, milk, and a cooked dessert 
or fresh fruit. 

BETTER LuNCHEs. At least 9 million American 
school children are underfed and underprivi- 
leged. Agricultural surpluses bought by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration to help stabi 
lize marketing conditions are made available to 
lunch programs through state welfare agencies. 
Some cafeterias are developing the plate lunch 
idea, confining the menu to 2 or 3 well-balanced 
plate lunches. 
daily. 
the communities to help themselves. 


This ensures a nutritious meal 
The federal government is ready to help 


New England Journal of Medicine 
Vol. 225, July 1941 
Comparative costs of vitamin C in fresh and commercially 
canned fruit and vegetables juices. A. D. Holmes, 
M. G. Pigott and F. Tripp.—p. 68. 


Public Health Nursing 


Vol. 33, July 1941 


National nutrition conference. E. L. Pensinger. 
Salt tablets prevent heat sickness.—p. 429. 


p. 427, 


Public Health Reports 


Vol. 56, June 13, 1941 


The national nutrition conference.—p. 1233. 

Cirrhosis of the liver in rats on a deficient diet and the 
effect of alcohol. R. D. Lillie, F. S. Daft and W. H. 
Sebrell.—-p. 1255. 


Vol. 56, June 27, 1941 


IV. The ocular 
manifestations of avitaminosis A, with especial con- 
sideration of the detection of early changes by bio- 
H. D. Kruse.—p. 1301. 


*Medical evaluation of nutritional status. 


microscopy. 
Vol. 56, July 4, 1941 


Lead and arsenic ingestion and excretion in man. S. H. 
Webster.—p. 1359. 

The dental status and dental needs of young adult males, 
rejectable or acceptable for military service, ac- 

requirements. 


cording to selective service dental 


H. Klein.—p. 1369. 


Aviramosis A. Of 143 


income group, 45% had gross and another 54% 


persons in a_ low- 
had microscopic lesions characteristic of avita 
minosis A. Months of high potency therapy 
were required for complete recovery. Xerosis 
probably precedes night blindness as an early 


sign of avitaminosis .\. 
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[75 ENRICHEDS 


5-MINUTE CREAM OF WHEAT contains more calcium and 


phosphorus than the best whole wheat, and as much Vitamin B,. It 
is also a very rich source of available iron. The following facts show 
how this delicious cereal measures up to modern standards of 


nutritional enrichment. 


VITAMIN B,. Amount: Each ounce 
of “‘5-Minute’’ Cream of Wheat pro- 
vides 50 International Units. 

This Vitamin has been added in the 
form of a stabilized wheat germ and 
thiamin. 


IRON. Amount: Each average serv- 
ing (20 grams dry) of ‘5-Minute”’ 
Cream of Wheat provides 8.5 mg. 

Source: Ferric orthophosphate. 

Availability: More than 80% as 
available as medicinal iron, and essen- 
tially equivalent to medicinal iron in 
effectiveness. 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS. Amount: 
Each serving (20 grams dry) of ‘‘5- 
Minute”? Cream of Wheat provides 
101 mg. of calcium and 118 mg. of 
phosphorus. 

Source: Tricalcium phosphate. 

Utilization: As good, if not better, 
than the corresponding elements con- 
tained in milk*. 


FLAVOR. Because of added wheat 
germ, ‘‘5-Minute’’ Cream of Wheat has 
wheatier flavor. 


QUICK COOKING. Addition of di- 
sodium phosphate to Cream of Wheat 
slightly raises pH of cooking water, 


“Cream of Wheat’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


at eV a 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


causes starch cells to burst much more 
quickly during cooking. It is complete- 
ly cooked after 5 minutes of boiling. 


DIGESTIBILITY. After only 5 min- 
utes of boiling, ‘‘5-Minute’”’ Cream of 
Wheatis just as digestible as ““Regular”’ 
Cream of Wheat after long cooking 
in double boiler. 

Evidence: Microscopic examination 
of stools of infants limited to this cereal 
as their only source of starch proves 
complete digestion. 


BLANDNESS. Crude Fibre: “‘5-Min- 
ute’? Cream of Wheat contains only 1 
part in 200, because all bran particles 
are completely screened out. 


ECONOMY. “5-Minute” Cream of 
Wheat costs no more than “‘Regular’”’ 
Cream of Wheat. 28-ounce package 
contains 40 servings. 


* The Retention of Calcium and Phosphorus by Pre-school 
Children. Journal Nutrition 19: 401-414 (April), 1940. 












CORPORATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a WRITE TO DEPT. J, THE CREAM OF WHEAT 
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Science 


Vol. 93, June 6, 1941 


*Nutritional problems of national defense. A. M. Potts. 
—p. 539. 


Vol. 93, June 27, 1941 


*Dietary repair of experimental caries. R. F. Sognnaes. 
—p. 617. 


Vol. 94, July 4, 1941 


*Experimental vitamin P deficiency. S. Rusznyak and 
A. Benko.—p. 25. 


Vol. 94, July 25, 1941 


*Induced biotin deficiency as a possible explanation of 
observed spontaneous recessions in malignancy. 
W. L. Laurence.—p. 88. 

*The human excretion of carotenoids and vitamin A. G. 
Wald, W. R. Carroll and D. Sciarra.—p. 95. 


NUTRITIONAL PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE. Of the 
nation’s children, 50% are being raised on 
inadequate food allotments. Improved eco- 
nomic status and purchasing power is essential 
for improved nutritional conditions, and is met 
in part by the government’s surplus commodities 
and food stamp program. Nutrition could be 
improved by modifying the wheat milling process 
to include the greatest possible vitamin content, 
by adding skim milk solids to refined sugar and 
by supplying vitamin C as citrus fruit or 
concentrate. 





DreTary REPAIR OF Caries. Rats fed a caries- 
producing diet for 100 days showed evidence of 
carious disintegration in the molar teeth. After 
2 months on an adequate diet, the caries process 
stopped and the exposed dentin was hard and 
polished. 


VITAMIN P DEFIcIENcy. Vitamin P affects the 
permeability of capillaries. It is closely asso- 
ciated with ascorbic acid. Animal experiments 
are in agreeinent with those in man which prove 
the occurrence of P avitaminosis. 


Biotin DEFICIENCY. Biotin, which is identical 
with co-enzyme R and vitamin H, the anti-egg- 
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white-injury factor, is essential for the vital 
functions of many organisms and higher animals. 
The biotin level of tumors deviates sharply from 
the normal adult values in the same direction as 
that of the corresponding embryo tissues. 


HuMAN ExXcRETION OF ViTAMIN A. Unlike 
carotene or xanthophyll, vitamin A is not ex- 
creted until the intake reaches a threshold 
value, well above all ordinary dietary levels. 
Above this, the fraction excreted rises with the 
intake. 


Scientific Monthly 


Vol. 53, July 1941 


*National nutrition conference for defense. R. S. Car- 
penter.—p. 87. 


NUTRITION FOR DEFENSE. Every person pro- 
fessionally trained in medicine, public health, 
nutrition, dietetics, nursing, social service and 
all allied fields should be mobilized for nutrition- 
in-defense work in their own communities. Lay 
leaders should be trained to assist in the tre- 
mendous job of enlisting the interest of every 
citizen in his own nutritional status. An expan- 
sion of the free school lunch program would 
bring better nutrition to the children. 


Southern Medicine and Surgery 


Vol. 103, June 1941 


*Obesity: A clinical point of view. F. A. Evans.—p. 307: 


OseEsity. All obesity is alimentary and can be 
cured only by maintaining a negative energy 
balance. Dieting can bring about caloric deficits 
twice as large as are possible by any other means. 
There is usually more discomfort from hunger 
with moderately limited diets than with those 
more severely restricted. “Menus containing 
400-600 calories resulted in yeight losses of 3-4 
poundsa week. Patients dis;nayed an increased 
feeling of well-being and lese fatigability. Diet- 
ing can be accomplished on'y by those who are 
willing to control their gustatory sensualism. 
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A PENNY SAVED ISN'T ALWAYS A PENNY EARNED! 


tt 


COUNT YOUR DISHWASHING 
COSTS WHERE THEY COUNT! 


Dishwashing compound costs you but a 
fraction of your total dishwashing ex- 
pense. Yet it can save you many dollars 
in dishwashing overhead! 

Try to save a few cents per pound with 
cheap dishwashing compound—and you 
defeat your purpose. Because it isn’t in 
cheap compound to make important sav- 
ings! 

When you buy Super Soilax, you save 
re-washing, hand-towelling . . . time, labor, 
breakage, hot water, laundry. You get 
sparkling glasses, gleaming dishes, spot- 
less silver—the first time out of the dish- 
washing machine. That’s really saving 
money where it counts—where overhead 
dollars come big! 

What is more, the few extra cents you 
may pay for Super Soilax are quickly 
returned to you not only in dollars saved 
by Super Soilax, itself, but also in Super 
Soilax Service. It’s a free service that you 
can depend upon for the smooth, trouble- 
free, efficient operation of your entire dish- 
washing department! 

Investigate! Write Economics Labora- 
tory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. Representatives, 
warehouse stocks, in 32 principal cities. 


aa 
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INSTITUTION 
Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 41, June 1941 


*Promoting employee safety. H. W. Smalley.—p. 18. 

Britain’s war damage act.—p. 20. 

*Laundry service for blinds. E. Burke.—p. 22. 

The legal status of tenants in the army or navy. P. St. 
George Bissell.—p. 41. 


EMPLOYEE SAFETY. Competition between or- 
ganizations in employee safety programs results 
in lowered accident frequency and cost. In- 
creases in their workmen’s compensation rate 
due to a greater number of employee accidents 
caused the hotel groups of New York to seek 
support of Greater New York Safety Council. 
An aggressive accident prevention program in- 
cluded a 12-month annual contest run on a “‘lost 
hour” basis comparable _ hotels. 
Monthly reports, secret bulletins of individual 
hotel standings, posters, and finally the com- 
petitive spirit of employees effected reduction in 
accidents and consequently workmen’s compen- 
sation costs to New York hotels some $335,000 
in one year. 


between 


VENETIAN BLIND MAINTENANCE. Recently in- 
vented machinery permits a speedy 24-hour 
service which includes calling for blinds, cleaning, 
returning and reinstallation. The blind is 
washed and dried in 30 minutes without taking 
it apart. Cords and tapes are washed at the 
same time by a method that prevents shrinking 
or stretching. The blinds come out looking 
almost like new. Charge for the complete serv- 
ice is based on the size of the blinds and runs as 
low in some cases as 6 cents per sq. ft. 


Food Industries 


Vol. 13, June 1941 


The purpose of this symposium on vitamin control.—p. 36. 

*Defining quality control.—p. 37 

*Problems involved in vitamin content control.--p. 38 

*Foods deserving attention.—p. 39 

*How to add and control vitamin A in margarine. H.W. 
Vahlteich.—p. 39. 

How to add vitamin D concentrate and control vitamin 
D in milk. C. I. Post.—p. 41. 

*Irradiation and control of vitamin D in milk. K. G. 
Weckel.—p. 43. 

*How to get vitamin D into milk by feeding cows yeast. 
C. N. Frey.—p. 46 

*Irradiation and control of vitamin D in cereals. F. L 
Gunderson.—p. 48 

*How to conserve vitamin C in a liquid. P. F. Sharp, 
D. B. Hand and E. S. Guthrie.—p. 50. 
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MANAGEMENT 
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How to add B vitamins and control content in flour. 
C. H. Bailey.—p. 52. 
*How B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. makes enriched flour. 
W. G. Epstein.—p. 53. 
*Addition and control of vitamin Bi in cereals. F. N. 
Peters.—p. 55. 
Vitamin control for baking industry. R.T. Bohn.—p. 58. 
*How to sample bread for vitamin assay. L. W. Haas. 
-p. 59. 
How to sample flour for vitamin assay. W. L. Heald. 
p. 60. 
Role of independent laboratory in product control. B. L. 
Oser.—p. 61. 
*Quick review of chemical methods for determining 
vitamins. A. W. Thomas.—p. 63. 
*Use of yeast in vitamin control. L. Atkin, A. S. Schultz, 
C. N. Frey.—p. 65. 
*How to cure the quick cure. E.S. Hurd.—p. 67 
*Corn syrup solids improve frozen dairy products. L. R. 
Glazier and M. J. Mack.—p. 68. 
*How the British make jams. H. B. Cronshaw.—p. 71. 
*Boiler water conditioning avoids trouble and expense. 
R. A. Clarke.—p. 74. 
Tentative program second annual meeting institute of 
food technologists.—p. 78. 
*Value of ascorbic acid in baking.—p. 107. 
Moisture determination in flour and biscuit.—p. 107. 
*How vitamins Be and C affect flavor of dairy products. 
p. 107. 
*Avoiding bitter milk.—p. 107. 
*Effect of processing on vitamin A.—-p. 108. 
*Effect of processing on vitamin B;.—p. 108 
*Rancidity in flaked cereals.—p. 108. 
*Fortifying milk with vitamin D.—p. 109. 
*Effect of processing on vitamin C.—p. 109. 
*Dairy equipment.—p. 109. 
Heat resisting mold in blueberries.—p. 109. 


QuALITY ConTROL. ‘Vitamin quality control” 
does not imply the best possible product nor one 
with the most vitamins, but a uniform level of 
a selected quality. There are five methods 
available to check the adequacy of control of 
quality for vitamins: tests employed by produc- 
tion men themselves, tests made in a plant 
laboratory or in independent laboratories, 
records of automatic instruments, and tests made 
by study of plant-accounting records. 


VirtAMIn CONTENT. Vitamin losses and prob- 
lems of preventing these losses involve processes, 
materials, technology of enrichment, equipment, 
plant operation, control laboratory, patents and 
management in producing vitamin-containing 
foods of uniform content. 


Foops. Commercially-processed foods needing 
perfected vitamin control by means of improved 
processing methods which conserve original 


vitamin content, or plain enrichment by addi- 
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CHILDREN LOVE to get 


their iron in a delicious Brer 
Rabbit Molasses milk shake. 


WHEN ADDING IRON TO THE DIET— 


SPREAD ON BREAD, Brer 
Rabbit Molasses is a health- 
ful substitute for mineral- 
deficient sweets. 


Remember tts 





EXTRA IRON for children 
in every piece of Brer Rabbit 
Molasses gingerbread. : 


G ppetiziNg 


Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses ts sec- 
ond only to beef liver as a food source of 
available iron. 


But some foods having an abundance 
of iron contain comparatively little that 
can be assimilated by the body. 

To provide accurate data on an excel- 
lent, inexpensive food source of iron, re- 
cent chemical and biological research! has 


TA & LE 1 Total Per cent Availabie 


iron avail- iron 
mg/100 gm _ ability mg/100 gm 


iS “Br 
MEN eicccccnss Reece 

OATMEAL. 0008650064 

APRICOTS (dry)......4. 


RAISINS (Muascat).....? 
WN ooo 40a aa ee 





*Brer Rabbit Molasses—Gold Label (light, mild flavored) 
**Brer Rabbit Molasses—Green Label (dark, full flavored) 
1. Am. J. Dig. Dis. Vol. VI No. 7 (Sept.) pp. 459-62, 1939. 


been completed which conclusively estab- 
lishes the dietary value of Brer Rabbit New 
Orleans Molasses. Its high iron availabil- 
ity (80% to 90%, depending upon the 
grade of the molasses) places it second only 
to beef liver as an iron-supplying food. 

Three tablespoons of Greer: Label Brer 
Rabbit New Orleans Molasses daily pro- 
vide more than 3 mg. of available iron. 
The amount may be increased by the phy- 
sician depending on the age, condition 
and tolerance of the individual. Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 







A full mg. of 
AVAILABLE 
IRON in every 
tablespoon of 
Green Label 
Brer Rabbit 
New Orleans 


Molasses 
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tion of vitamins, include fats, dairy products, 
cereals, confections, special diet and infant foods, 
frozen, canned and dried fruits and vegetables, 
juices, cookies, crackers, macaroni, etc., break- 
fast foods, sugars and yeast. 

ViraAMIN A IN MArGARIN. Adding and con- 
trolling vitamin A in margarin requires much 
advance preparation, a study of enrichment ma- 
terials, and appropriate operation and control 


procedures. Methods of control are reviewed. 


IRRADIATED MILk. Technology of irradiation, 
practices, equipment, control apparatus, vary- 
effects on 


ing factors, product, assays and 


patents are described. Amount of vitamin D 
occurring naturally in milk averages between 20 
and 30 U.S.P. units per quart. Optimal potency 
is estimated as 135-400 units per quart, or 


between 6 and 16 times the natural content. 


METABOLIZED VITAMIN D MILK. Feeding ir- 
radiated yeast to cows to produce a standardized 
vitamin D milk is an important and accepted 
for the 
Vitamin D milk so produced is called “‘metabo- 
lized vitamin D milk” to distinguish it from other 
types of vitamin D milk. Production of milk 


of standardized potency is contingent upon 


method indirect control of rickets. 


amount of irradiated yeast to be fed as de- 
termined by milk yield of cow; the fact that high 
producers are more efficient than low milk pro- 
ducers in transferring vitamin D from the ration 
to the milk; and that yeast must be fed two or 
more times daily rather than at one feeding. 
VitaAMIN D IN CEREALS. New methods of en- 
riching cereals with vitamin D which tend to 
replace the earlier method of direct irradiation 
include addition of ultraviolet ray activated 
ergosterol, ultraviolet ray activated cholesterol, 
low velocity electron activated ergosterol and 
various fish liver oil concentrates. Rat tests 
remain the best method of control. 


VITAMIN C IN Ligump. The quantitative de- 


termination of vitamin C in liquids—milk, 
orange juice, grapefruit juice and certain vege 
with 
Vita- 


can be conserved in these liquids by 


table juices—can be made by titration 
iodine or 2-6 dichlorophenol-indophenol. 
min C 
eliminating dissolved oxygen and certain oxidiz- 
ing agents, principally 


peroxides. Copper or 
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copper alloy equipment should not be used. 
Sketch shows extremely simple and efficient 
continuous deaerator for liquids. 

ENRICHED FLour. Method of adding enriching 
ingredients (vitamins and minerals) to flour 
requires careful control similar to that previ- 
ously used by millers in adding bleaching and 
aging agents, and leavening and diastatic en- 
zymes. Several methods of meeting tentative 
standards for enriched flour were tried by the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. before the final 
method now in use was adopted. Problems are 
reviewed and equipment illustrated. 

THIAMIN IN CEREALS. Several methods are 
available for the addition and control of thiamin 
in cereals. The choice depends upon material 
treated and results desired. 

BREAD SAMPLING. Quantities of vitamin con- 
centrates are regulated and baking procedures 
standardized, but it is desirable to test the fin- 
ished product for vitamins since processing 
operations, baking and oven temperatures 
change the style, size and dimensions of the 
finished loaf and cause measurable variations in 
the vitamin content of the baked loaf. 


CHEMICAL DETERMINATION OF VITAMINS. Re- 
views accepted chemical methods not involving 
the use of animals for determining the potencies 
of vitamins B, and Bs, nicotinic acid, and vita- 
mins Be, K, E, and D in natural food products to 
which synthetic vitamins have or have not been 
added. 


YEASTIN VITAMIN ContROL. In food indus- 
tries, yeast plays a dual role in vitamin control; 
first, to enrich numerous food products; and 
second, in the yeast fermentation method for the 
determination of thiamin. Quality control of 
enriched yeast is necessary to obtain uniform 
baked products, and rapid methods of vitamin 
control are equally as important in a program of 
quality control as are the advertising methods 
used to increase sales. 


Methods of control in 
the new quick-cure process for hams include 


QuiIcK-CURING HAms. 


correct concentration of the solution of salt, 
sugar and sodium nitrate or sodium nitrite which 
is forced into tissues by means of a pump, a 
method called spray, or vein or artery pumping. 
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The physician’s pride in his knowl- 
edge and skill acts as a constant spur 
to greater effort, to increased ability, 
and to considered acceptance of scien- 
tific truths. 


Just so, pride guides and controls 
the daily activities of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. Justly 
proud of the reliable efficacy of its 
licensed Vitamin D products, the 
Foundation exercises constant care in 
maintaining dependable Vitamin D 
potency through rigid laboratory 
control. 


The trustworthy companies associ- 
ated with the Foundation in its Vita- 
min D program in turn take pride in 
providing this essential calcium mo- 
bilizing factor in products that are 


— CHURTON COLLINS 


readily available, low in cost, and de- 
pendable in supplying the Vitamin D, 
of which sunshine is an unreliable 
source, and which foods generally 
fail to supply. 


Many such products are identified 
by the badge of responsibility which 
you see above, or by reference to the 
Foundation’s name. All are tested 
regularly for standard Vitamin D 
potency, whether or not the Founda- 
tion’s Seal appears upon them. 


Thus, from development, through 
selection of licensees, to regular ex- 
amination of the end result, the Foun- 
dation’s pride stands squarely behind 
your own, adding to your assurance 
in any case where Vitamin D is indi- 
cated. 


——— ABOUT THE FOUNDATION—The Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation is 
an organization not for private profit, formed to receive and administer 
patentable discoveries voluntarily assigned. Its trustees are alumni who 
give their services to the Foundation without compensation. All net 
avails are devoted to further research. At present, some 130 projects are 
under way, being supported by funds supplied by the Foundation. 
A comprehensive outline of the history and activities of the Foundation 
is given in the booklet, “Scholars from Dollars,” a copy of which will 


be sent to you upon request. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
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FROZEN Darry Propucts. Partially replacing 
sucrose with corn syrup solids secures better 
body and texture in frozen dairy products (ice 
cream, sherbet and ices) without changing the 
sweetness of the product. Six tabulations give 
the effects of the addition of corn syrup solids 
on the whipping ability of the mix, various 
properties of the mix, dipping shrinkage and 
melting rate of ice cream. 

British JAMs. English jam manufacturers 
place great emphasis on the careful selection of 
sound fruit, preparation methods of syrups, and 
boiling and finishing processes. The _ efficient 
new semi-automatic system with modern equip- 
ment permitting manufacturer to turn out jam, 
jelly or marmalade in any desired sequence has 
secured great saving in time, labor and produc- 
tion costs, and also great improvement in uni- 
formity and quality. 


BOILER WATER ConpiTI0Ns. Boiler water con- 
ditioning is one method of avoiding trouble and 
expense in food industries. Regular condition- 
ing, besides protecting the boiler from scale, 
lowered efficiency and possibly serious failure, 
eliminates the possibility of food contamination 
caused by the contact with steam. 


VALUE OF AscorBic AcID. Vitamin C, added to 
dough or cake in form of grapefruit juice or the 
pure crystalline vitamin, is oxidized during mix- 
ing and baking so that the ascorbic acid value 
of the baked product is negligible. About half 
the ascorbic acid in the added grapefruit juice 
was retained in freshly-baked cake and one 
quarter was still present 48 hours after baking. 
Grapefruit juice as a source of levo-ascorbic acid 
for dough conditioning is not to be recommended 
because acidity introduced by necessary volume 
of juice impairs volume and texture of the baked 
bread. If used as a dough conditioner it is 
limited to small additions of juice. 


FLAVOR OF Darry PRopucts. Vitamin influ- 
ence in foods is not limited to their nutritional 
properties. Search for the sources of “papery” 
and “cappy” or metallic off-flavors in milk, 
cream, butter and ice cream has revealed a close 
relation between these flavor defects and the 
richness of the milk in riboflavin and vitamin C. 
The immediate cause of the off-tlavors is dis- 
solved oxygen. Ascorbic acid is an antioxidant, 
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and as such helps protect milk and milk products 
from ‘oxidized’ flavors. Fresh milk averages 
about 22 mg. vitamin C per liter which in the 
absence of dissolved oxygen is stable to heat, 
light, enzymes and any traces of copper which 
may have been taken up by the milk. In the 
presence of dissolved oxygen, all these influences 
favor destruction of the vitamin by oxidation to 
dehydroascorbic acid. Under ordinary condi- 
tions milk flavor can be protected by fortifying 
the milk with 50-100 p.p.m. vitamin C. Ribo- 
flavin enters the picture as a catalyst of the 
photochemical oxidation of ascorbic acid. Milk 
contains on the average about 2 mg. riboflavin 
per liter. This amount suffices to accelerate the 
destruction of vitamin C if milk containing dis- 
solved oxygen is exposed to sunlight. Light also 
tends to inactivate the riboflavin. Hence milk, 
if not deaerated, should be protected from undue 
exposure to light. 


BitrER MILK. Stall-fed cows, in contrast to 
grass-fed, are apt to give bitter milk caused by 
the milk enzyme, lipase, which acts on the fat 
producing a bitter flavor. Such milk held at 
90-98 deg. F. for 1-3 hours after milking shows 
less tendency to become bitter. Cooling the 
milk immediately after milking to 60-68 deg. F. 
or below favors the development of bitterness. 
The farmer should therefore avoid mixing warm 
morning milk with cooled night milk before 
delivery. Twice-a-day collection is favored. 
Holding fresh-drawn milk warm for some time 
before cooling, even to prevent a bitter flavor, 
would probably not be approved by boards of 
health. 


PROCESSING AND VITAMIN A. The carotene 
(vitamin A) content of green leafy vegetables 
does not suffer from ordinary market handling 
if the produce is protected from the desiccating 
and wilting effects of summer heat and exposure 
torain. Drying, storage, freezing and sterilizing 
or pasteurizing are processes which need atten- 
tion in this respect. Cool, moist storage con- 
serves vitamin A and the storage loss in quick- 
frozen vegetables is negligible. Both carotene 
and its conversion product, the true vitamin A, 
are relatively stable to the temperatures 
ordinarily encountered in freezing, cooking and 
canning, so that losses from these causes are 
ordinarily slight. But vitamin A is very sensi- 
tive to oxidation, and when exposed to oxidizing 
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that will meet your needs for 
Vitamin C in any emergency ! 


Institutional purchasing departments are aware that 
Vitamin C is scarce and daily getting scarcer ... aware, 
too, that emergency shipping conditions may soon make it 
impossible to rely on using fresh fruits for essential 
Vitamin C in daily diets. 

It is urgently advised that institutions anticipate their 
future needs and protect themselves by ordering an araple 
supply of V-C-B while it is still available. V-C-B is 
packed in hermetically sealed oxygen-free containers and 
will keep indefinitely. 

At only one and 6/10ths cents per 50 mgm of Vitamin C, 
V-C-B effects a considerable saving over administering 
Vitamin C in any other form, including canned or fresh 
fruit juices. V-C-B saves time and work, too. 
Dissolved in water according to directions, V-C-B pro- 
duces a pleasant fruity beverage containing approximately 
1000 International Units of Vitamin C and 50 calories per 
4-0z liquid portion—the approximate equivalent of fresh 
orange juice in caloric value and Vitamin C potency. 


V-C-B may also be used to increase the Vitamin C con- 
tent of all fruit juices, and mixed with milk, ginger ale, 
or charged water as a refreshing beverage in Liquid 
Diets, Restricted Diets, High Carbohydrate Diets and 
Forcing Fluids. 


Because of the recognized quality of V-C-B as well as 
its money, time and space saving features, the Byrd 
Expedition took no other source of Vitamin C to Ant- 
arctica. For the same reasons many State Institutions 
have adopted V-C-B as a standard for administering 
Vitamin C. 


Many of these institutions are saving hundreds of dollars 
yearly with V-C-B. Similar savings can be brought 
about in your institution through use of 
V-C-B. Send for additional details and 
a 3}-oz sample can of V-C-B (makes one 
quart of Vitamin C Beverage) free of 
charge, NOW! 

VITAMIN PRODUCTS DI VISION 

EILKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY 

15-17-19 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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_Please send, free of charge, 34-ounce sample of 
V-C-B (makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). 


Name 
Street 


City 


833 





STEAM-CHEF 


—A Necessity Wherever 
Fine Food 
Is Served 


e@ Hundreds of hospitals, schools, and similar in- 
stitutions have found Steam-Chef Steam Cookers 
indispensable kitchen equipment. Steaming as- 
sures natural food color and texture, fresh appetiz- 
ing flavor, and preservation of high nutritive 
values. 

@ Hospital chefs are relying more and more on 
Steam-Chef Cookers for the economical preparation 
of fine foods. To counteract mounting costs of 
food, help, and overhead—why not effect further 
economies in your food preparation by putting 
Steam-Chef to work in your kitchen? Modern 
automatic controls secure important savings in 
fuel costs, and ease and convenience of operation 
definitely lower your expense in time and labor. 


24 standard models—a size and type for every 
requirement, operated by direct steam, gas or 
electricity. See your jobber, or write us for book- 
let, “Getting the Most From Steam Cooking’’. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
3333 Lakeside Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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conditions it is also temperature-sensitive since 
heat 


especially destructive to carotene or vitamin A, 


accelerates oxidation. Sun drying is 
and there is some loss even in the most carefully 
controlled drying operations. Vacuum drying is 
helpful and the vitamin loss can be kept low, 
though it is not entirely eliminated. Storage 
results in gradual loss —the higher the tempera- 
ture the faster the loss. Irradiation of milk (to 
increase vitamin D potency) does not impair 
vitamin A potency; neither does pasteurization. 
Ethylene treatment of fruits and vegetables is 
also apparently harmless to vitamin A. 

PROCESSING AND VITAMIN B,. A pint of fresh 
milk supplies about a tenth of the daily thiamin 
requirement. Heating destroys thiamin, but 
modern drying in making milk powder is so 
Test 


other treatments vary considerably, but in 


rapid that the loss is small. results for 
general it may be said that thiamin losses range 
up to about 20% in pasteurization, over 40% 
in condensation and nearly 50% in evaporation. 
Thiamin loss in ordinary kitchen cooking of 
vegetables may be about 20%, and much more 
if soda is added to the cooking water. The loss 
in roasting meats is high, probably about 40%, 
while in frying there is less loss because exposure 
time is much shorter. Canning causes about as 
much loss as kitchen cooking. There is no 
appreciable loss of thiamin in frozen foods. 


RANCIDITY IN WHEAT FLAKES. Moisture-proof 
package containers for wheat flakes have been 
conducive to rancidity. Cooked grits (prior to 
flaking, but dried to usual moisture content of 
flakes) are far more stable than wheat flakes. 
Cooking grits in dilute salt brine increases 
rancidity development. Tests with natural and 
synthetic anti-oxygens as stabilizers of wheat- 
germ oil show problem quite different from that 
of rancidity in lard or salad oil. 
AppING Vitamin D to Mitk. The fat-soluble 
vitamin D occurs mainly in the cream and 
butterfat of milk. Estimates of actual vitamin 
D content of milk range from 3.1-57.4 U.S.P. 
units per quart; estimates of desirable content 
range from 135-400 U.S.P. units per quart. 
Three methods have been used to increase the 
vitamin D content: 


irradiation to convert 


cholesterol to vitamin D; the more expensive 
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method of feeding cows irradiated yeast; and 
fortifving with concentrates from fish and liver 
oils, or irradiated ergosterol. 

PROCESSING AND ViTAMIN C. Vitamin C can 
be conserved through proper control of processes. 
It does not oxidize spontaneously in air, in 
neutral or acid solutions, but does in alkaline 
solutions. The factors to be watched in drying, 


storage, blanching, comminuting, freezing, 
pasteurizing, cooking and canning are exposure 
to air, oxidative enzymes, and contamination 
with copper. 

Datry Equipment. The latest and outstanding 
advancement in dairy sanitation is the stainless 
steel plate heat exchanger used for handling 
products. It is more compact, sanitary, and 
easier to clean. Other improvements include 
homogenizers with new sanitary pressure gauge, 
a roll-less churn, unit coolers for milk storage 
rooms, rotary-seal pumps and continuous freezers 
for ice cream. <A new feeder is on the market 
fruits and 
candies into a continuous stream of frozen ice 


which automatically feeds nuts, 


cream. 


Hotel Management 
Vol. 39, June 1941 


100 ways to control food costs.—p. 14. 

—p. 26. 

Special for small operators.—p. 28. 

300% increase in sales.—p. 30. 

*Johnson scores again! W.O. Voegele.—p. 32 
Volume business in Australia.—p. 36. 

Profits from plates.—p. 40. 


How to make a slip cover. 


Howarp JoHNson. A comprehensive and de- 
tailed report of the phenomenal Howard Johnson 
highway restaurant organization pictures vividly 
this rapidly growing food group that will even- 
tually have units from coast to coast. Includes 
salient contract parts of the Johnson Franchise 
System, good illustrations, and a complete re- 
view of a new and elaborate unit in Long Island, 


New York. 


Horwath Hotel Accountant 
Vol. 21, June 1941 


Side-lights from London.—p. 2. 

*Food and beverage costs.—p. 3. 

*Food cost accounting for hospitals. J. E. McNamara. 
p. 4. 


*Seat turnover in hotel dining rooms.—p. 7. 
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The undernourished, underweight individual, 
whether man, woman or child, requires special 
dietetic attention. COCOMALT, three times daily 
in milk, when extra calories and additional food . fae , 
essentials are needed, is often recommended by The vitamin-mineral character of this malted 
the profession. As a between-meal feeding, it food drink supplies important nutrients ” 
has also proven of value. diets for all ages. COCOMALT also provides a 

Recent studies! show that in groups of both drink whose ama appeal acts as an incentive 

children and aged the addition of COCOMALT to drink more milk. 
to the diet in regular amounts resulted in sub- 

: stantial weight gains and improved blood pic- mm ie 

n ture. Further mentions are made by medical Coco a 

y ane with inclusion of See ... for both normal and therapeutic diets ... 

\- successful diet lists for thin patients. : ; , 

“ contains calcium, phosphorus, iron ... Vita- 

. mins A, B, D... Quick energy and body 
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building nutrients. 














2 Arch. of Ped.—56:Nov. 1939 
Medical Rec.—Aug. 21, 1940 


2 Medical Rec.—150:1:1939: 
Arch. of Ped.—57:488 (July) 1940 
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Foop Cost. Although there was a sharp rise of 
7% in the wholesale food price index this March 
over last, the total average food cost per dollar 
sale for hotels was up only 1%. 
HospitaL Cost AccounTING. The purpose of 
food cost accounting is to assist the management 
in supplying meals to patients, staff, nurses, and 
employees at the lowest cost consistent with the 
policy of the administration as to the quality 
and quantity of those meals. Cost-conscious- 
ness, developed by a good cost system, results in 
an elimination of waste from over-production 
and provides the basis for the development of 
better purchasing methods. An accurate record 
and check of goods received and a complete 
monthly inventory plus a count of meals served 
are the first steps toward a system of cost 
accounting. Standard cost for the recipes used 
should be developed to facilitate cost calculation 
Methods of 


segregating the cost of the different types of 


and determine cost per portion. 
meals served in a hospital are discussed. 


SEAT TURNOVER. 
in hotel dining rooms, seat turnover indicates 


As an indicator of business 


whether an excessive amount of space is given 
over to the “main” dining room, and whether 
some sort of sales promotion effort might result 
in filling more of the seats. During January 
1941, in dining rooms where the highest prices 
are charged, there were 129 customers daily to 
every 100 seats, and in the rooms with the next 
highest prices there were 209 to every 100 seats. 


Journal of Home Economics 
Vol. 33, June 1941 


Home economics at the university of Puerto Rico. C.M 
Brown.—p. 


363. 


*Forty years of consumer education. E. Van Horn.— 
p. 377. 

*Information available to customers in retail store. B. E. 
Johnson.—p. 


Tentative revision of 


382. 

the syllabus of home economics. 
V. Textiles and clothing.—p. 387 

Aids in 
391 

Summaries of research in 
Hauck.—p. 392. 


a | a 


teaching food and nutrition. M. Birdseye.—p. 


food and nutrition. H. M. 


grades for canned fruits and vegetables. A L. 


Edwards.—p. 393. 
ConsuMER Epucation. Concise description of 
the history of the home economics association 
giving the important facts that lead up to the 
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the 
four decades the association has been organized, 


subject of consumer education. During 
the principles first laid down have been worked 
on and to a great extent carried through. 

CusTOMER INFORMATION. Informative selling 
in retail stores is badly needed to aid the cus- 
tomer in buying wisely. Four items were chosen 
for a research study, slips and petticoats, sheets, 
terry towels and kitchen knives, and these items 
on check lists were sent to chairmen of state 
standardization committees who in turn sent 
Returns 
received from 14 states and a summary of the 
The results, although not 


conclusive, may convince consuming and retail- 


them to interested members. were 


returns is given. 
ing groups of the great discrepancy between 
buying information available and that which 


might be available. 


U. S. GRADEs. 
ing canned fruits and vegetables developed by 


Forty U. S. standards for grad- 


Agricultural Marketing Service include 22 for 
Standards 
for grade A and B have been formulated for 4 
foods; grade A and C for 20 foods; grade D, E 
and F for 10 foods. 
the 40 commodities and scale of scores used in 


vegetable products and 18 for fruit. 


The grades established for 
establishing the grades are shown. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 48, June 1941 


*Before going on duty (waitress). 

*High vitamin salads.—p. 14. 

*Coffee bar brings profit for Bryant Hotel in New York.— 
p. 22. 


*Bananas —what you should know about them.—p. 26. 
I 
*p 


p. 10. 


rofits from serving women. P. Pompilio.—p. 28. 
*Profits from plates.—p. 33. 

A menu a day for a month.—p. 34. 
*Extra cents make extra nickels. B. L. Griem.—p. 36. 
P. DeGouy.—p. 38. 

p. 40. 

*Club plate arrangements for June menus.—p. 42. 

100 ways to control food costs.—p. 44. 

*Calendar of fresh fruits and vegetables.—p. 46 
*Digestive time for fruits.—p. 48. 


*Good food hints. L. 
*Before going on duty (counter man). 


Waitress CHART. An excellent service chart 
for employees pictures an attractive waitress 
and gives corresponding points in grooming and 
manners which restaurant managers as well as 
waitresses should check before going on duty. 
Chart should serve as a good reference in person- 
nel training. 
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Fruit Dispatch Co., Home Economics Dept. 
Pier 3, North River, New York City 

Please send me free your new set of tested 
banana recipes and suggestions in quantity pro- 


ee 
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1 portions printed on handy 4 x 6 file cards. q 
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UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distrib. 6y FRUIT DISPATCH CO. } 
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SALaps. Recipes for sea-food, potato, and 
combination salads pictured are given with 
accompanying dressing on basis of 4 servings. 


CorFrEeE BAR. The outstanding success of the 
colorful and completely equipped coffee bar in 
the Bryant Hotel, New York City, may prove 
to be the basis for a new trend in hotel food 
service—a food unit in no way identified with 
the hotel. Good photographs, short discussion 
of methods and diagrams of counter plan with 
equipment show how an annual profit of $7500 
has been realized. 


BANANAS. A comprehensive outline of informa- 
tion on bananas—origin, chemical composition, 
and methods of care. Reference material in- 
cludes a tree showing species of the banana 
family plus a chart of equivalent measures and 
weights of bananas in various forms. 


SERVING WoMEN. A review of a modernistic, 
spacious and distinctive Cleveland restaurant, 
which derives considerable profit from a patron- 
age which is 60% women. 


Prate Prorits. The four luncheon plate 
specials pictured, courtesy of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, are accompanied by descriptions of the 
combinations: baked bean salad plate, jellied 
tomato salad, potato salad-frankfurter plate, 
and mixed vegetable salad with macaroni and 
cheese casserole. 


DeEssERT Stupy. A profitable dessert study 
conducted by Wrigley’s Restaurant, Milwaukee, 
has resulted in greatly increased sales of desserts 
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through careful observation and testing of con- 
sumer demand, and sales planning and advertis- 
ing which include appropriate window displays 
special counter cards, table display cards, recipe 
cards, and demonstrations by the state champion 
cherry pie baker. 


Foop InEAs. Good food hints include use of 
left-over turkey, casserole cooking, and cooking 
with wines. Small touches suggested will dis- 
tinguish an otherwise ordinary dish. 


CounTER MAN. A service chart for the alert 
counter man, listing points in dress and informa- 
tion to be checked by employee and manager 
before going on duty. Importance of consistent 
check-up on specified points in maintaining a 
well-groomed and efficient employee force is 


stressed. 


PLATE ARRANGEMENTS. Club plate arrange- 
ments include 12 diagrams of possible plate 
combinations for luncheon and dinner menus. 


Accompaniments and garnishes are suggested. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. A calendar of over 50 
fresh fruits and vegetables charts them according 
to availability and low price for each month. 
Useful reference in menu planning and food cost 


control. 


Fruit DicEstion. Because of increasing aware- 
ness by the public of the role of fruits and fruit 
juices on the menu, an interesting chart on 
rate of digestion for fruits is provided for 


restaurant managers. 


>+>~<x 


The Dietitian-Housekeeper 


Combining duties in order to cover all activities and services required 


is a necessity for the small hospital, and the extent to which this is essen- 


tial will vary greatly between the twenty-five bed and the hundred bed 


institution. . . . We know of the desirable combination of dietitian and 


housekeeper—yet our best training centers for dietitians give nothing 


or only cursory instruction in housekeeping. Why then should a well- 


trained dietitian necessarily make a good housekeeper?—Walker, M. F., 


Personnel problems in small community hospital, Hospitals, 15:94, 1941. 
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EVERYTHING'S SHIPSHAPE 


There is no place in the world where efficiency and economy 
are at more of a premium than in a ship’s galley. On the best 
ships you will find pots and pans and dishes spick and span. 
You will find that order, speed and cleanliness are bywords. 

And on many of those ships you will find Wyandotte Dish- 
washing Compounds at work—helping to keep costs down and 
results up. There are five specially processed Wyandotte 
Dishwashing Compounds: Keego, Cherokee, Poma, Cleaner 
& Cleanser and H.D.C.” (makes suds). Each one of them is 
built to meet a definite washing condition. 

An institution kitchen has more space than a ship’s galley, 
but here, too, there is an emphasis on economy and efficiency. 
That’s why so many institutions standardize on 
Wyandotte for all cleaning, in the kitchen and out. 
Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to 
cooperate. 


Visit our booth at the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion Convention, St. Louis, Mo.—Cctober 20-23. 








Wyandotte Keego Solution Strength In- 
dicator—an electrically operated device 
for instantly determining and control- 
ling the strength of dishwashing solu- 
tions. This indicator is part of the 
servicing equipment of your Wyandotte 
Representative. 





SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 83 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. e WYANDOTTE e MICHIGAN 
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NEWS 


Further Information on the St. Louis 
Meeting, American Dietetic Association. 
Helen Burns, chief dietitian, Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., is to speak at 
a special session for Army dietitians at St. 
Louis. Miss Burns will discuss problems of 
interest to those in such work. 

Another member of the Association prominent 
in national defense work, Eloise Davison, whose 
appointment as assistant to Mayor La Guardia 
is announced elsewhere, has been invited to 
speak at the St. Louis mecting. 

The following additions or corrections should 
be noted in the list of delegates to the House of 
Delegates: South Carolina, Celia P. Swecker, 
Steward’s Hall, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia; Washington, Ruth Forsberg, Swedish 
Hospital, Seattle, replacing Dorothy Anderson. 


Diet Therapy Section, American Dietetic 
Association. Dorothy Duckles, chairman of 
this section, sends the following information 
concerning activities of the Diet Therapy Sec 
tion, reports of which will be presented at the 
St. Louis meeting: Our staff of life has been in 
the national spotlight this year. A review of the 
many trends which gained impetus through the 
national interest in nutrition for defense will be 
presented in a Survey of Varieties and Uses of 
Enriched and Whole Wheat Flours and Wheat 
Germ Products, a project studied under the 
Elizabeth Pratt 
Diagnostic Hospital, Boston. 


chairmanship of Kingsbury, 

A Glossary of Dietetic Terms is being prepared 
by Sister Jeanne d’Arc, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, and her committee, as a guide to elimi- 
nate errors in usage of familiar terms and to 
promote the adoption of new terms. It is a 
partial list furnishing full definitions of terms 
used in dietetics and nutrition, together with 
related fields. 
These terms have been defined according to the 


carefully selected terms from 


The value of the 
content is enhanced by the fact that it was 


best available information. 


collected by several state committees and sub- 
mitted to more than 200 members of the Ameri 
can Dietetic Association for correction. 
Low-fat diets in the diet manuals available 
in the library of the American Dietetic Associa 
tion have been studied by Dr. Helen Parsons’ 
the 


committee for purpose of evaluating the 


NOTES 


adequacy of the vitamin A potency of these 
diets. It concluded that there is 
urgent need to establish improved hospital prac- 
tices in writing these low-fat diets to ensure their 
adequacy in vitamin A. It is also concluded 
that the Association should take some stand on 


has been 


the widespread and probably increasing use of 
mineral oil. 

From the data submitted by members re- 
garding the foods included in diets used for 
treating gastro-intestinal diseases, it was found 
that many of the restrictions in the choice of 
foods were contradictory, inconsistent, and not 
implied in the nomenclature. Hilda Hartman 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, recommends 
that restrictions and variations from the normal 
diet be indicated in the nomenclature of the 
diets rather than the name of the organ affected 
or the disease being treated. For example, 
“Gall-Bladder Diet” in one hospital may mean 
one thing and in another may be interpreted 
quite differently; to describe the variation from 
the normal diet in terms of its modification, such 
high-fat, 
eliminate these misunderstandings. 


as high-carbohydrate, would 


StC., 


The replies to a questionnaire constructed by 


the committee for the Study of Dietetic Practice 
in the Treatment and Care of Prenatal and Lac- 
tating Patients, under the leadership of Ruth 
Huenemann, Zoller Dental Clinic, University of 
Diets 
recommended for normal pregnancy and lacta- 
tion included from 12-32 oz. milk daily, 13-8 oz. 
meat, 1-4 servings fruit, and 1-6 servings vege 
table. 


Chicago, revealed interesting variations. 


Toxemias, hyperemesis gravidarum, 
underweight, and other abnormal conditions 
were also treated by means of a variety of diets. 
A complete report of the findings will be given at 
the convention. The results of the survey indi- 
cate need of more adequate teaching personnel 
and wider knowledge of the requirements of 
pregnancy and lactation. 

How to Arrange Exhibits. Consumers 
Guide for May 15 is devoted to modern methods 
of arranging exhibits concerned with presenting 
nutritional facts and consumer information to 
the lay public. Details on the arrangement of 
bulletin boards are also presented and methods 
of presenting consumer conferences and informa 


tion centers. 
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Jim Vaughan 


ELECTRIC MEAT, FISH AND BONE CUTTER 


The “Jim Vaughan” is gaining popularity among leading dietitians. 
There are many reasons why this modern piece of equipment is 
rapidly taking its place in the hospital kitchen. 

The Saving of Meats. The uniform and controlled cutting of meats, 


fish, and other meat products on “Jim Vaughan” result in equal and 
more portions. Users claim savings of 5 to 20% on their meat bills. 





“Jim Vaughan’ is Always Ready for work. It 
doesn’t require highly skilled or experienced help. 
Portions are ready when wanted. 


“Jim Vaughan” Cuts Many Foods, beef, veal, lamb, 
pork, fish, bones, or poultry. Besides such meats, 
“Jim Vaughan” also is extensively used on many other products 
to cut them into uniform portions. 





The Saving of time. ‘Jim Vaughan” saves 50 to 80% of the time 
required for cutting. Such saving of time quickly pays for a 
‘Jim Vaughan.”’ 


May we send you further information? 


“Jim Vaughan” Company 
732-738 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 








In postoperative 
and infant feeding .. . 


SUNFILLED pure concentrated 
ORANGE and GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


are exceptionally well tolerated 


@ In ready-to-serve form, the indigestible peel oil frac- 
tion has been reduced by scientific methods to but .001%. 


@ The ascorbic acid content is relatively stable and con- 
stantly approximates that of freshly squeezed juice of 
average high quality fruit. 






The extent to which disruption of oil cells occurs determines the 
range of peel oil content obtained by various methods of juice 
extraction commonly employed. 


Recommend SUNFILLED Citrus Fruit Juices 
for your hospitalized patients. Saves time, 
labor and money as well. 






1. Hand squeezed using conventional glass household squeezer .001 to .02% Complimentary tated quantities to 


institutions on request. 


eee 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
Eo ble 








2. Semi-automatic fountain reamer 


01 to .03% 








3. High speed automatic cutter-extractor 


4. SUNFILLED processing method 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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Enrollment of Dietitians for Army Duty. 
The American Red Cross, through Mr. David 
H. Brown, Director of Enrollment of Medical 
Technologists, announces that the total enroll- 
ment of dietitians as of August 31 is 205, and 
that the Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army has indicated that the number required 
to meet their Mr. 
Brown states further that the Office of the Sur- 
geon General has authorized certain modifica- 
tions in the requirements for enrollment of 
dietitians. These modifications which affect 
the requirements as originally stated in this 
JourNnaAL for April 1940, are as follows: age 
requirements, 21-48 years; both married and 
unmarried applicants are considered as accept- 
able; deduction from salary ($1800 per year) 
is now stated as $180 for quarters and ‘‘such 
additional deduction for food as shall be agreed 
upon at time of employment.” 

Mr. Brown adds further that “the American 
Dietetic Association has been most cooperative 
and we appreciate it very much.” 


minimum needs is 325. 


Further Details Concerning Mary I. 
Barber’s Appointment as Food Consultant to 
the Secretary of War. The Bureau of Public 
Relations of the War Department announced on 
July 16 that Miss Barber’s responsibilities in her 
present position are to assist with menus, confer 
with food authorities and give talks before 
agencies situated throughout the 

In her talks Miss Barber will discuss 
feeding 


various 
country. 
the various problems involved in 


1,400,000 soldiers. 


Army Dietitians Receive Certificates. 
On August 29 the War Department announced 
that 15 student dietitians were receiving certifi- 
cates at the graduation of the Army Medical 
Corps’ 18th training course at the Army Medical 
Washington, D. C. With Captain 
Donald C. Singe, Medical Corps, Director of 


Center, 


Dietetics, as presiding officer, and Brigadier 
General Shelly U. Marietta, Medical Depart- 
ment, as principal speaker, the following gradu- 
ates were presented with certificates: Irene C. 
Bielak, Jean H. Collier, M. Elizabeth Day, 
Florence C. Dicker, Jo Jones, Patricia Mary 
Kelly, Jacqueline B. Long, Mary F. McLaugh- 
lin, Eleanor W. McNulty, Natalie Patten, 
Miriam A. Skladal, Ruth M. Stenz, Lydia S. 
Strickland, Swanna L. Suits and Mary N. Swan. 
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Additions to List of Dietitians in Army 
Service. Mary Alberi, Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Rock Springs, Arkansas; 
Elizabeth Hughes, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; 
Dorothy Farbstein and Jean Hondrum, Army 
Hospital, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


More on the National Nutrition Con- 
ference. Fortune for August is wholly devoted 
to what all-out war means to America and the 
American people with emphasis on the part 
food would play in total war for the United 
States. Under the title “Food is Also Power’, 
an interesting story is presented, based on the 
National Nutrition Conference and including a 
chart of menus for a week for a family of four 
at a cost of $13. 


Dietetic Section, American Hospital 
Association. Under the chairmanship of 
Lenna F. Cooper, Montefiore Hospital, New 
York, the Dietetic Section presented the follow- 
ing program on September 15: 


The Dietitian in the National Defense Program, Mary I, 
Barber, Food Consultant to the Secretary of War, and 
President, American Dietetic Association. 

Symposium on Food Service: 

1. Is the Special Diet Kitchen Necessary? Dorothy 
DeHart, Roosevelt Hospital, New York; and Emma 
Baughman, Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn. 

2. A Comparison of Costs and Other Factors of the 
Selective Menu versus the Single Menu for Ward 
Patients, Genevieve Coons, Albany Hospital; and 
Henriette Pribnow, Hahnemann Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 

3. The Pay Cafeteria for Personnel, Lute Troutt, Uni- 
versity Medical Center, Indianapolis; and Mary M. 
Harrington, Harper Hospital, Detroit. 

Food Waste, Helen C. Burns, Walter Reed General Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C.; and Marie Horst, Montefiore 
Hospital, New York. 

Food Cost Accounting for the Small Hospital, Mary K. 
Bloetjes, Hospital for Joint Diseases, New York; 
and Graham L. Davis, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


The Second American Congress on 
Obstetrics and Gynecology will be held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 6-10, 1942. 


Mary I. Barber and Helen S. Mitchell 
Speak at Regional Conference of Associated 
Country Women of the World. Mary I. Bar- 
ber, President of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion and Food Consultant to the Secretary of 
War, and Helen S. Mitchell, Director of Nutri- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, spoke at the Con- 
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for maximum nutrition at low cost... 
serve this protective breakfast 


with its Quaker Oats! 
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ba . “er = CS eS 
lul de. 
yel tl provides... 
e 
the following percentages of daily requirements for Specific Nutrients* 
% Daily 
Requirement 
Preotem « « « « « « 28. 
Food-energy (calories) 17.5 
Calcium ain an a re 56.5 
OE ee ee ee 28.6 
VitamimA <«...< « « 23.2 
Vitamin B, (Th’amin) 40.3 
Vitamime€ . . . « « 142.3 
Vitamin B, (Riboflavin) 24.5 
* Based on new “Dietary Yardstick” (Recommended Daily Allowances for a 


Moderately Active Man) as announced at recent National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense in Washington. 


@ This Protective breakfast includes 1 0z. of Quaker the day with this valuable measure of protective 
Oats, 10 oz. whole milk (2 oz. on cereal, 8 oz. as bever- _ elements. 

age), 1 large orange sliced, and 1 slice buttered whole 7 see 

wheat toast. Based on admittedly generous total “daily This appetizing, delicious, Breakfast with Quaker 
requirements,” it provides an extremely nourishing meal Oats gives you a high degree of nourishment at the 
fora man, woman or child. And it is important to start amazingly low cost of only 8¢. 


a oll : ees QUAKER AND 
You Are Cordially Invited to Visit — motuer's oats 


The Quaker Oats Company Exhibit ARE THE SAME 
Booth No. 28—at the A.D.A. Convention 


QUAKER OATS 
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ference of American and Canadian Country 
Women held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
September 3-10. A special session on nutrition 
was presented on September 5 at which this 
subject was discussed under the following topics: 
as a means of national security; recent research; 
successful campaigns, educationally; effective- 
ness of service by women’s rural organizations; 
and feeding the Army, in the United States and 
Canada. 


Eloise Davison Receives Civilian Defense 
Appointment. Eloise Davison, Director, 
Home Institute, New York Herald Tribune, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of Civilian 
Defense under the National Director of Civilian 
Defense, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of New 
York City. 


Dietitians Granted Associate Member- 
ship. The American 
has voted to grant associate membership in 


Diabetes Association 
their association to members of the American 
Dietetic Association. 


Defense Activities of Dietitians in New 
York State. 


and 


Blanche Bohach, state delegate 


state defense chairman, reports in the 
summer issue of the state Bulletin that defense 
work in the state covers three phases: Registra- 


tion. Education and Contribution. The _ re- 
sults of the registration are: Buffalo, 30; Roch- 
ester, 106; Syracuse, 30; Hudson Valley, 49; 
Utica, 25; Greater New York, 335. 
activities in which dietitians participated in- 


Roch- 


ester and Albany; lectures on normal nutri- 


The several 
cluded refresher courses held in Buffalo, 


tion and canteen cookery courses for the laity; 
the preparation of an outline on normal nutri- 
tion; a series of nutrition broadcasts over 
Rochester and buffalo stations; speakers’ bu- 
New York, Buffalo and 


through which a roster of doctors, dietitians and 


reaus in Rochester, 
nutritionists, each of whom has agreed to pre- 
pare a talk on a certain phase of nutrition and 
health, makes possible an immediate response 
to any from clubs for 


requests speakers. 


Another project undertaken by library com- 
mittees is the classification of material for teach 
In Buffalo, 


for instance, the material is arranged in loose 


ing family budgets and nutrition. 


leaf scrap books and placed on the Dietetic 


Association shelf of the Grosvenor Reference 
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Library. This material will be kept up to date 
and will be readily available for general use. 
Married dietitians, too, who have not recently 
taken an active part in association projects 
have been rallied to the cause by means of 
social gatherings devoted to sewing and knitting 
and through such, according to Miss Bohach, 
have been motivated to other defense activities. 
Contributions of money to British War Relief, 
independent of the fund collected by the national 
Association, have been made by two associa- 
tions. All of the state associations have carried 
on newspaper publicity and each has conducted 
independent projects such as that of the Buffalo 
association working with the Women’s Volunteer 
Service to survey housing facilities for families 
moving into Buffalo to work in the defense 
industries. 


Problems of British Dietitians. G. H. 
Donald wrote in June from Surrey, England, as 
follows: ‘“My ingenuity is being taxed to the 
utmost in devising means of supplying adequate 
vitamin C in the hospitals which I am super- 
vising—no lemons, no oranges, no bananas, a 
ban on the use of tinned fruits (held for emer- 
gencies) no apples, a refusal on the part of the 
English public to eat raw vegetable winter 
The 
sugar ration almost cuts out the possibility of 


salads, and a shortage of dried fruits. 
giving stewed fruit.” 


Doris Tisdale Joins Staff of Woman’s 
Home Companion. Appointment of Miss Tis- 
dale, noted home economics authority, as assist- 
ant foods editor of Woman’s Home Companion, 
Miss 
Tisdale has long and varied experience in the 
field. 
mental kitchen of the Fleischmann Company 


is announced by the magazine’s editors. 
In 1930 she took charge of the experi- 


and two years later, when the organization be- 
came part of Standard Brands, Inc., she was 
appointed home economics director of that 
corporation. In this capacity she cooperated 
with the advertising and merchandizing depart 
ments on all problems relating to the home use 
of the corporation’s products. This work in- 
cluded the development of new products, finding 
of new uses for established products and prepara- 
tion of consumer literature. 
Fleischmann Company, Miss Tisdale had spent 
During 
this period, among other things, she was dining 


Before joining the 


seven years in restaurant management. 
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room director at Brown University and at the 
Horace Mann School for Boys. 


Correction. In the paper, “Fruits in the 
Diets of Children,” by Harold H. Williams and 
Icie G. Macy, appearing in the February 1941 
JoournaL, the following should be noted: page 
137, column 2, lines 34 and 35, should read 
“0.21 meq.” and ‘0.17 meq.” 
page 139, column 2, lines 3 and 5, “mg.” in- 
stead of ‘“‘meq.” 


respectively; on 


Tea Importations Remain High. Tea im- 
portations for the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1941, remained at a high level and showed 
little variation from the large total imported 
last year, according to figures released by the 
Food and Drug Administration. While a de- 
crease of approximately 3 million pounds from 
the total imported last year is indicated, it 
should be borne in mind that the 1940 figure 
was larger by more than 7 million pounds, than 
the total imported in any one year during the 
past decade. 
of black 
China Congou is characteristic, and ‘‘cold fer- 


The trade recognizes two types 
tea: ‘“‘warm fermented”, of which 
mented”, which comes largely from India, Cey- 
lon, and the Netherlands Indies, with smaller 
amounts from Japan, Africa. 
Certain teas of the latter type are often desig- 
nated and sold as “Orange Pekoe”’ or ‘“Pekoe.” 
These terms, strictly speaking, represent only 
leaf or grading sizes and do not have special 


Formosa and 


reference to cup quality. During recent years 
the amount of black teas imported has gradually 
increased. (unfermented) 
mainly from China and Japan and amount this 
year to 17 million pounds, representing an in- 
crease of almost 2 million pounds, which is 
slightly more than 2 per cent of the total. A 
decrease in Japan greens was more than offset 
by an increase in China greens. Following the 
trend of recent years, the oolong teas (semi- 
termented) which come principally from For- 


Green teas come 


mosa and China show a decrease of slightly 
more than one million pounds. A slight in- 
crease in China oolongs was more than offset by 
the principal 


a decrease in Formosa oolongs, 


source of this type of tea. 

Nutrition Study Kit. Attention is 
called to the offer of Sally Woodward, in charge 
of Department of Relations with the Public for 


again 
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ASSOCIATION 


General Mills, Inc., of single copies or quantity 
amounts of a Nutrition Study Kit. These are 
available to all persons teaching or studying 
nutrition, at no cost. The kit contains the fol- 
lowing: Your Defense, Better Health Through 
Better Diets; Thru Highway to Good Nutrition, 
by Betty Crocker; Meal Planning on a Limited 
Budget; 20 Questions on Enriched Flour and 
Bread; Personal Nutrition Record Sheet; The 
Wheat Kernel and its Food Elements, a photo- 
graphic chart. 


Equipment for Electrical Cookery. Bulle- 
tin 293 of the Maine Extension Service, prepared 
by Merna M. Monroe and Edna M. Cobb of 
the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Orono, gives full information on equipment for 
electrical cookery, including costs, cost of opera- 
tion, economical management of range tops and 
ovens to conserve fuel, and proper utensils to 
use with electrically-operated equipment. 


Colorado Dietetic Association. Several 
Denver dietitians are conducting a second series 
of discussions on adequate diet and associated 
problems under the auspices of the Women’s 
Volunteer Services, Inc. This series is presented 
for the women of Globeville. a section of Denver 
popularized some years ago by Lenora M. Weber 
in her stories about the Big Doc, Miss Gold, and 
the Globeville Day Nursery, which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. Dietitians tak- 
ing part include Mrs. Pauline Swanson, Mabelle 
V. Williams, Doris Odle, Addene Saxton, Louise 
Mohr, Emma Hollett and Mary Reutz, all of 
whom were participants in the first series. 

Esther Ratliffe and Doris Odle took part in 
the Hospital Administrators Institute at Color- 
ado General Hospital in July. 

Students who entered the dietetic class at 
Colorado General Hospital and cooperating 
hospitals in July include: Frances Berry, Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas; Naomi Hensen, 
Colorado State College; Ida Schwieger, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Ruth Swisher, North 
Dakota Agricultural Fargo. July 
graduates received the following appointments: 
Barbara Kline, Children’s Hospital, Denver; 
Rowena Minton, St. Vincent’s Hospital and 
Sanatorium, Santa Fe, New Mexico; and Ona 
Pellman, St. Hospital, Omaha. 
Aline Haakinson, 1940, has been 
appointed to St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver. 


College, 


Catherine’s 
Colorado 
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iclency . . . economy 


BLODGETT 


baking and roasting ovens 


Better cooking, higher production, mini- 
mum heat loss and lower time-labor cost 

. another modern engineering triumph 
in this new Blodgett Oven. For complete 
literature, write to 


ME (i. 8. BLODGETT CO., INC. 


53 Maple Street Burlington, Vermont 


\VeGeX A Pioneer Vitamin B Complex 


TREWERS YEAST XTRACT YEAST BREWERS YEAST EXTRACT 


“WAMINB COMPLEX Vitamin research in nutrition and medicine discovered 

EXTRINSIC FACTOR the high vitamin B complex potency of Vegex. Whatever 

the need or desire for high concentration, the natural 

vitamin B complex has not been concentrated into a more 

Z a potent form than brewer’s yeast nor Vegex the condensed 
IRN autolyzed extract of brewer’s yeast. 

The value of Vegex has been well established as a dependable, palatable and 

economical source of the complete vitamin B complex, particularly for school 

lunches and hospital trays. 





The tasty meat-like flavor of Vegex is best appreciated when it is used as direc- 
ted—diluted and in small quantities. It may be added to the diet in a variety of 
ways, a few of which are as follows: 


Vegex Bouillon Vegex- naan Juice Vegex-Butter 
From one-half to a level tea- meee 
spoonful of Vegex to a cup of Dissolve from one-half to a Cream together z part of 
hot water or the water in which level teaspoonful of Vegex Vegex with 10 to 12 parts 
vegetables were cooked. Try ina little warm water and Of butter for sandwiches, 
adding a dash of lemonto Vegex add to a glass of chilled to- toast, baked potato, maca- 
bouillon and thoroughly chill. —_— mato juice. roni and vegetable dishes. 


Samples and literature will be sent on request. 


VITAMIN FOOD CO., INC. . VEGEX, INC. 
122 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Louisiana Dietetic Association met April 
18-19 at the Jung Hotel and Charity Hospital, 
New Orleans. Ella M. Eck, Chicago, was the 
principal speaker. The following officers were 
elected: president, Berniece Overton, Charity 
Hospital; vice-president, Eleanor Bowden, Bap- 
tist Hospital, New Orleans; secretary-treasurer, 
Kay Pearman, Marine Hospital, New Orleans. 

Jeanne LeTourneau conducted a class on 
“Healthful Foods” for a group of New Orleans 
Girl Scouts during the summer. 

Constance E. Hayes, Charity Hospital, has 
appointed supervising dietitian, Baker 
Memorial and Phillips House, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston. 


been 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The ex- 
ercises and banquet for graduating dietetic in- 
terns at the University Hospitals were held 
August 25 with 30 guests present. Dr. C. Q. 
Smith, president of Oklahoma City University, 
was guest speaker; Dr. Lewis Reese, medical 
director, conferred the diplomas, and J. Marie 
Melgaard, chief dietitian, presented the pins. 
Those completing the course have received the 
following appointments: Wilma Hawkins, Nor- 
man, to Charity Hospital, New Orleans; Jean 
Hondrum, Tucson, to Station Hospital, Fort 
Sill; Flo Irwin, Clinton, Tennessee, to John 
Gaston Hospital, Memphis; Ethel Lienhardt, 
Manhattan, Kansas, to Saint Mary’s Hospital, 
Kansas City; Lois Ryan, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, to Mountain State Memorial Hospital, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Graduation exercises for student dietitians at 
Saint Anthony’s Hospital took place August 31. 
Student dietitians have appointed as 
follows: Mary Ryan, Hotel Dieu Hospital, El 
Paso; Mary Buswell, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Marie Daube, All Soul’s 
Hospital, New Jersey; Lovilah 
Sheker, Baylor Hospital, Dallas; Patricia Hep- 
tig, Our Hospital, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 


been 


Morristown 
Saviour’s 


Student dietitians enrolled at Saint Anthony’s 
Hospital as of September 8 are: Sister Mary 
Catherine Eckart, Mt. St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Kansas; Kathryn Drone, University 
of Illinois; Dorothy Hamm, Mount Mary Col- 
lege; Roberta Foster, Siena College, Memphis; 
Arline Gonnella, University of Minnesota; Nina 
Tynes, Texas Technological College 
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Officers for 
Association for 


Texas Dietetic Association. 
the South Dietetic 
1941-42 are: president, Lou Elva Eller, director, 
Houston Public School vice- 
president, Grace Sweatt, director, Residence 
Halls, and instructor of dietetics, University of 
Texas Medical School, Galveston; secretary and 
treasurer, Ida Strickland, assistant dietitian, 
Hermann Hospital, Houston; member-at-large, 
Tony Bracher, club manager, Houston Country 
Club. 

Gladys Lyons, chief dietitian, Jefferson Davis 
Hospital, Houston, attended the refresher course 
at Columbia University. 


Texas 


Lunchrooms; 


The following appointments have been an- 
nounced: Ernestine Mangold, Touro Infirmary, 
New Orleans, to Jefferson Davis Hospital, re- 
placing Louise Altman, resigned; Irene Pope 
Hardy, Cohen House, Rice Institute, to Junior 
League Luncheon Club, Houston, replacing 
Helen Mims Sprague; Mildred Wagner, to 
Memorial Hospital, Houston, replacing Mrs. 
Blake Patrick, resigned; Lucille Hullet, to Me- 
morial Hospital, replacing Patricia Harden who 
has been appointed to City Hospital, St. Louis; 
Margaret Hospital; 
Martha Vaness Durban, Methodist Hospital, 
Dallas, to Methodist Hospital, Houston, replac- 


Lindsey, to Memorial 


ing Inez Crawford New, resigned; Evelyn Fol- 
man, to Hermann Hospital. 

Leona Le Roux, Houston Public School 
Lunch System, attended summer school at the 
Texas State College for Women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Spuhler, Goose Creek, 
announce the birth of a son, Michael Wayne, 
on June 24. 
DeWoody. 


The Dallas Dietetic Association officers for 


Mrs. Spuhler is the former Caryle 


the coming year are: president, Olive Black, 
Woodrow Wilson High School; vice-president, 
Hannah B. Murphy, Veterans Hospital; secre- 
tary, Ruby Coury Patterson, Gaston Hospital; 
and Institution 
Management Department, Texas State College 


treasurer, Grace Augustine, 
for Women. 

The following appointments have been an- 
nounced: Ruth Hecker, to Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City; Jane Price, Frances Welch, 
Juanita Chance, and Catherine Lockridge, Dal- 
las School Lunch Rooms, to a government cafe- 
teria in Washington, D. C.; Helen Stone, North 
Texas Agricultural College, to New York Uni- 
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versity; Ruby Coury Patterson, to Gaston 
Hospital, Dallas. 

Olive Black has been dietitian at Rainbow 
Lodge, Antonita, Colorado, during the summer 
months. 

Officers of the Lubbock Dietetic Association 
were elected as follows: president, Marian Bell 
Weisen; secretary-treasurer, Mary Alice Crosson. 

Mozelle Craddock, head dietitian, Texas 
Technological College, reports the following new 
appointments of her staff members: Melba 
Rollefsen, to Adams High School, Dallas; Mary 
Leda McAdams, Knapp Hall; Laverne Roach, 
Horn Hall; and Catherine Collier, Women’s 
Dormitory. Mary Etta Vernon will be relief 
dietitian. 

Winnie Temple replaces Mrs. Daniel Blair as 
head dietitian, Lubbock Sanatorium. 

Mina Marie Wolf has announced her mar- 
riage to Mr. Arch Lamb on June 3. Mrs. Lamb 
will continue to teach nutrition at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 


News from our Advertisers and Ex- 
hibitors. The American Can Company, New 
York, announces that recognition by the Quart- 
ermaster General in Washington was recently 
given to the “Canned Food Reference Manual.” 
The company was authorized to send copies of 
the manual to the Commanding General and 
the Quartermaster at each Corps Area Head- 
quarters; one to the Medical Officer and the 
Quartermaster at each of the posts, camps and 
stations of the Army, and one to the Command- 
ing Officer at the various purchasing depart- 
ments of the Army throughout the country. 

Mr. A. W. Jones, sales promotion manager 
for Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, New 
York, writes that readers of the JouRNAL will 
doubtless be interested in a new type of oven 
for roasting and baking since it achieves results 
at lower cost. Instead of having open racks, 
as is the case with conventional ovens, these 
new “Vulcan” ovens have a solid shelf and a 
special heat circulation system for each half of 
oven, providing two evenly heated compart- 
ments, each about 26 x 28 x 63”. Due to the 
even heating in the two compartments, one of 
these ovens will do about twice the work of 
conventional ovens when used for pan work, 


pies, etc. When it is desired to use the ovens 
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for high roasts, the solid shelf is removed, and, 
due to the quadruple air-insulated oven bottom, 
it is possible to utilize the entire height of the 
oven, 15”. The interiors are coated with por 
celain enamel for easy cleaning. The insula- 
tion is the non-sag type housed in rodent proof 
metal containers, which assures maximum efli- 
Each 
deck is equipped with a separate ‘‘Robertshaw”’ 
heat control. Operators faced with the problem 
of rising meat costs, will, it is said, find that 
these ovens will pay for themselves in reduction 


ciency and reduces kitchen temperature. 


of shrinkage, made possible by low temperature 
Full information can be obtained 
from the manufacturer, at 18 East 41st St., 
New York. 

Before the advent of Mead’s Pectin-Agar in 
Dextri-Maltose, there were two methods of 
treating diarrhea in infants: the “starvation” or 
“rest” method, and the ‘Finkelstein method” 
based on the theory that some carbohydrates 
are especially likely to cause fermentation and 
In recent years the use of 
raw apple and weak tea for treating diarrhea 
has had various proponents. Based on their 
experience with apple, Winters and Tompkins 
devised a mixture of pectin, agar and dextri- 
maltose which was more successful. In practice, 
the application of this method differs from the 
starvation method in that full caloric feedings 
are immediately instituted and maintained. 
The new method differs from protein milk 
therapy in that a diet high in carbohydrate is 
fed. It also has the advantage of palatability, 
particularly important with children. 
Further information obtained from 
Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, Indiana. 

Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Florida, 
has just released their 1941 revised edition of 
the booklet, Citrus Fruits and Health, compiled 
for the use of the medical and dental profession. 


roasting. 


prolong diarrhea. 


older 
may be 


This is a helpful summary of the uses of citrus 
fruits in maintaining normal conditions, reliev- 
ing toxic states and during convalescent care. 


The 


Commission has also released a collection of 


An up-to-date bibliography is appended. 


cards suitable for filing which cover helpful in- 
formation on comparative costs of various sized 
grapefruit and several recipes and other informa- 
tion on food preparation. 











LTHOUGH Farr and Smadel! 
observed intense renal scarring 
in nephrotic animals fed an excessive 
(40 per cent) protein ration, McCann? 
cautions against the assumption that 
a normal protein intake will prove 
harmful underthe same circumstances. 
The protein intake in nephritis and 
nephrosis must be considered not 
only in the light of alleged kidney 
damage produced by end products of 
protein metabolism, but also and 
chiefly as to its need for tissue main- 
tenance and for replacement of the 
proteins lost in the urine. 

Inadequate protein intake will re- 
sult in a low plasma content which 
according to Van Slyke* has unfavor- 
able prognostic significance. 

Meat, a reliable source of complete 


proteins, as a rule is more than ac- 
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and the Daily Protein Requirement 
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in this advertisement are 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 





The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 











ceptable to the appetite of the 
nephrotic or nephritic patient, even 
when offered several times every day. 
When proteinuria is pronounced, 
Mosenthal* estimates the average pro- 
tein need as from 100 to 125 Gm. 
daily, an amount supplied by 500 to 
625 Gm. of meat. The inclusion of 
liberal amounts of protein-rich foods 
in the diet of the nephritic or nephrotic 
will prevent the plasma-protein deficit 
which so unfavorably alters the out- 


look in these diseases. 
_—— 


. Farr. G. E., and Smadel, J. E., cited in Diet and 
Nephritis, Editorial, J.A.M.A. 109:1202, 1937. 


. McCann, W. S.: The Many-Sided Question of Pro- 
tein in Nephritis, Ann. Int. Med. 5:579, 1931. 


3. Van Slyke, D. D., et al.: Observations on the 
Courses of Different Types of Bright’s Disease and 
on Resultant Changes in Renal Anatomy, Medicine 
9:257, 1930. 


to 


. Mosenthal, H. O.: Chronic Diffuse Glomerular Ne- 
phritis, New York State J. Med. 37 :268, 1937. 
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that the statements made 
acceptable to the Council on 
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The following material was contributed by the 
members of the Virginia Dietetic Association, and 
compiled by Louise Mulherin, Veterans Hospital, 
Keoughtan, Virginia. 
>>~<X< 
A new cooking utensil which saves time and 
conserves nutritional values, is a saucepan-size 
pressure cooker which cooks so rapidly that the 
vitamin content is retained more than in ordi- 
nary cooked vegetables, as well as the original 
color, and the flavor improved. Peas cook in 
1 minute, beans in 23 minutes. 
>>~<~ 
Movable shelving. similar to small narrow 
trucks, may be used in place of built-in cabinets 
for storage or dishes. It fits under the table or 
shelf space, and may be rolled out for trans- 
porting china from the dishwashing machine. 
One advantage is that china is handled less, and 
breakage consequently reduced. 
>= << 
be equipped with safety 
locks so that ovens cannot be accidentally 


Gas ranges may 


turned on. 


>>~<~ 
A precaution in case emplovees get locked in 
large walk-in refrigerators is a push button 
which rings a bell in the main kitchen. 
<< 
The built-to-order sinks in the main kitchen 
of the Medical College of Virginia Hospitals 
have several features which are worth noting. 
Those used by men are 38 inches to the roll rim, 
which is continuous along the front of sink and 
sink 


utensils is provided with a perforated drawer 


drainboards. Each used for washing 


under one drainboard for cleaning supplies and 
The 


towel racks are of rectangular framework with 


a towel rack under the other drainboard. 


four rods and are mounted on two slides and 
provided with stops to prevent the racks from 
being accidentally withdrawn. Each of two 
sinks in the truck room and the one in the pot 
room have three compartments and an overflow 
compartment 12 inches wide between the right 
hand and center compartment. The partitions 
to the are slotted to 
permit overflow for the adjoining compart- 
ments. 


overflow compartment 
The primary purpose of the so-called 
overflow compartment is for the disposal of 
liquid garbage 
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On the market are several ‘“‘meat tenderizers”’ 
which are successfully used on the less tender 
round steaks which are to be broiled. The cost 
of the tenderizer is more than compensated for 
in the saving in buying the cheaper cuts of 
meat. 
<< 
A little mineral oil rubbed inside molds makes 
gelatin desserts come out easily. 
>>~<~ 
Claw crabmeat may be used in making 
deviled crabs, thus lowering cost but not flavor. 
Soda added to the water in which crab shells 
are washed makes the washing easier. 
>->-~<~< 
Lemon juice added to apple pie gives the pie 
a new flavor and nutmeg added to cherry pie 
makes a pleasing change. 
Xk 
In making gelatin salads with either plain or 
flavored gelatin, a syrup made of vinegar and 
sugar boiled until thick and added to the mix- 
ture improves both flavor and consistency. 


ex 
Frozen red cherries make a delicious ice 
cream. 
p< 
A pleasing fruit juice combination is made 
by combining the juice of an equal number of 
oranges and tangerines. 
p< 
A tasty way to use left-over-vanilla blanc- 
mange is to whip it up and blend with whipped 
gelatin dessert. 
>+>~<~ 
Garlic, garlic salt, onion extract or finely 
diced onion improves the flavor of many meat 
combinations, salads, and salad dressings. 
rx 
Small cream puff shells may be used with 
salads and soups, filled with cheese or cheese 
and date, nut. raisin or prune combinations. 
P< 
Shredded almonds toasted and served with 
and delicious ac- 


bouillon are an unusual 


companiment. 
<< 
A refreshing vegetable combination is cooked 
tomatoes, chopped celery and fresh string beans. 


>>~<X< 


After slicing and coring pineapple, place in 


This saves time and labor. 


medium-sized dicer. 


— =“ Fe 
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Crystal Clear 


Salt and Pepper 
Shaker Tops 


Look Just Like Glass 
A New Plastic Wonder 


Light Inexpensive Durable Beautiful 


These new Chelsea Salt and Pepper Shaker Tops are made of a Crystal-Clear plastic 
material that looks exactly like crystal glass. In addition to the beauty of these new 
Tops, they provide a great economy, since there is no plating of any kind to wear away. 
Uniike glass, these Tops do not chip off in the food or condiments. They are light asa 
feather, and may be washed in the dishwashing machine, since they are not affected 
by such temperatures—even as high as 190° F. 


Ask your equipment dealer—he will be glad to order samples sent to you. 


CHELSEA PRODUCTS - 281 llth AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Makers of the famous CAFATRAYS 


FEATURE FOR FEATURE, DEL 


IS YOUR BEST FOOD CONVEYOR BUY! 





Compare the features—compare the 
value—you’re sure to agree that Pro- 
metheus gives you more for your food 
conveyor dollar. The tray truck illus- 
trated, for example, has thermostatic 
control, individually heated shelves, 
counter-balanced doors, and a separate 
cold compartment—and yet it’s priced 
low! 

Write for our complete catalog. 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP. 
23 Ninth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Catalog of food conveyors. 


Name 


Hospital 





Address ......... 
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When the budget is low, mix crushed pine- 
apple with frozen strawberries. This is deli- 


cious on shortcake. 
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Wilted lettuce served with hot bacon dressing 
is a popular vegetable. 
sae alan 


ae If cobbler crust is rolled out and baked on a 


; ; : : cookie sheet it may be cut in squares and put 
Serve Welsh rarebit and creamed foods on <e . 
on the warm fruit which has been cooked and 
thickened to the 


When the dish is served it is much more at- 


Melba toast which retains its crispness much : 5 
consistency of a cobbler. 


longer than ordinary toast. 


>->-~<~< tractive than the usual cobbler since the crust 


Round or long rolls may be split, brushed with = T™ains unbroken. 
-><~< 


beaten egg, sprinkled with sliced almonds or ; ; ; 
The white of one egg, beaten with } 


g cup 
mashed banana blended with } tsp. lemon juice 


Brazil nuts, and baked until crisp. Serve with 


salads or afternoon tea. 


and 1 tsp. powdered sugar, may be used on large 
>+>~<~ 


fruit salads in place of whipped cream for fat- 
free diets or where the use of 40 per cent cream 
may be too expensive. If whipped shortly 
before it is to be used, it holds up well and makes 
a satisfactory substitute for whipped cream. 


Cauliflower tlowerets which are left over may 
be dipped in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and 
fried in deep fat. 
sauce. 


Serve with cheese or tomato 


The Family and War 


The family and war are naturally antagonistic. The family requires 


the conditions of peace for its proper protection. To take away from the 
family the head of the household for military service is damaging enough 
in itself. To remove young men from their normal social relationships 
and environment and give them little contact with wholesome women is 
in itself a great social injury. Since it is on the family that all the future 
of society rests, every effort should be made, in spite of the exigencies of 
war and national emergencies, to keep the family intact and to preserve 
its food supply, its tranquility and the education of its younger members. 
The family doctor is useful at all times, but at no time is he more useful 
and more needed than during war time. His guidance as to food supply 
and protection from epidemic and other diseases becomes of unusual 
importance. There can be no superior human family until the young 
and most vigorous males are protected from death in battle, and young 
women can raise their families in an atmosphere of peace. The very best 
of medical service should be available for those in the military services. 
This means that the leaders in every field of medicine must provide it or 
see that it is provided, as is now being done in the United States.— 
Wilbur, R. L., 


1941, 


Vedicine in national emergencies, 1.4.M.A., 116:1734, 
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WHOLE WHEAT AND MILK 
FOR NATIONAL FITNESS 


An Excellent Combination In The 
Campaign Against Dietary Deficiencies 


% An appetizing, inexpensive way to 
get a more complete quota of eight 
important nutrients is National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat and milk. As an in- 
stance, take Vitamin B,. Two National 
Biscuit Shredded Wheat afford a mini- 
mum of 601.U. of this vitamin, as Nature 
provides it. A cupful of milk added to 
the dish gives approximately 38 [.U. 
This simple breakfast, therefore, con- 
tains a generous part of the daily require- 
ment. In addition, the combination has 
an appreciable content of the seven 
othernutrientsshownin thechart below. 

Because National Biscuit Shredded 


Wheat is made of 100°, whole wheat, 
including the wheat germ, not highly 
milled, it affords all the energy of the 
whole grain, as well as vitamins and 
minerals in Nature’s own way. When 
fruit is added to the dish, of course you 
get even more of these nutrients. 
Whole wheat, in this form, with milk, 
constitutes an excellent“stand-by” food 
in the National Fitness campaign to cor- 
rect dietary deficiencies—with nutri- 
ents that arevital tothe Nation’s fitness. 


Baked by “ NABISCO” 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Address: New York, N. Y. 


Important Nutritional Values 


Analyses show the following nutrients naturally present in 
2 National Biscuit Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B, 
CALCIUM .-.. 
PHOSPHORUS 


- Over 1/3 daily min. adu!: requirement 
. Over 1/3 daily min. adult requirement 
. Over 1 daily min. adult requirement 

1/5 daily min. adult requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


Reprints of this page will be sent free of charge, on request. Address National Biscuit Company, Dept. J-10, Sta. O, New York. N.Y. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Howard H. Haggard, M.D., and Leon A. 
Greenberg, Ph.D., were noted under this sec 
for June-July 1939. 
Dr. Haggard is now professor of applied physi- 


tion of the JOURNAL 
ology and director of the Laboratory of Applied 
Physiology, Yale University. 


Grace Bulman, B.S., 
has been superintendent of dietitians, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C., since 1928. 
Her work as a dietitian began during the First 


Columbia University, 


World War with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, after which she was transferred 
to the U. S. Public Health Service and later to 
the Veterans Administration when that bureau 
was established. She directs the work of ap- 
proximately 250 graduate dietitians and 4500 
other dietary employees in the hospitals of the 
Veterans Administration. She was Administra- 
tion Section chairman, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 1939-40, and has held various offices 
in the District of Columbia Dietetic Association. 


Mary M. Harrington, director of dietetics, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, has been a frequent 
contributor to this JouRNAL and is a popular 
speaker on the subject which she discusses in 
this issue. 


Joseph Brodner is a certified public account- 
ant for the states of New York, New Jersey, and 
Louisiana, and a partner in the firm of Harris, 
Kerr, Forster & Company, nationally known 


public accountants specializing in hotel, restau- 
rant, institution and real estate accounting. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and the Restaurant Accounting Com- 
mittee of the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


Katharine Fisher, director, Good House- 
keeping Institute, is a member of the American 
Home Economics Association and holds the de- 
grees of B.S.and M.A. from Columbia University. 
Miss Fisher was formerly dean of the School of 
Household Science, Macdonald College, McGill 
University, Montreal. In addition to her scho- 
lastic work at Macdonald, she played an active 
part in initiating and organizing the Homemakers 
Clubs of Quebec Province (now the Women’s In- 
stitutes), pioneering in a work similar to county 


extension work in the United States. Later she 
joined the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she conducted courses in both 
household and institution management. Among 
her students were many who were preparing to 
be hospital dietitians. The first official Ameri 
can Dietetic Association outline of a course in 
dietetics for nurses was prepared by Miss Fisher 
in 1921, presented at the 1921 meeting, and pub- 
lished in the Journal of Home Economics, Feb- 
ruary, 1922, according to this JouRNAL (4: 174, 
1928). Some fifteen years ago Miss Fisher was 
asked to direct the work of Good Housekeeping 
Institute, an editorial department of Good House- 
keeping Magazine with extensive laboratory 
facilities for studying and solving home manage 
ment problems. Under her direction the Insti- 
tute has received increasingly wide recognition 
as an authoritative source of information on most 
matters pertaining to housekeeping and house- 
hold management. In her paper in this issue, 
Miss Fisher tells how the Institute helps the 
2,300,000 readers of Good Housekeeping Magazine 
to plan and prepare adequately nutritious as well 


as delicious and economical meals. 


Pearl Jackson, B.S. and M.S., Purdue Uni- 
versity, received her student dietitian training 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. Cecilia Schuck, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, is in charge of 
nutrition teaching and research, School of Home 
Purdue University. She formerly 
Florida State College for 
Women and Texas Technological College and 
was president of the Indiana Dietetic Associa- 
tion during 1940-41. 


Economics 
held positions at 


C. F. Cook is production manager of the 
Industrial Division, Cease Lunch System, Dun- 
kirk, New York. 


Lucille M. Refshauge, B.S., University of 
Nebraska, is a graduate of the student course, 
Kahler 
She was formerly assistant dietitian, Gallinger 
Municipal Hospital, Washington, D. C., and 
Desert Sanatorium, Tucson, Arizona, and for 


Corporation, Rochester, Minnesota. 


the past five years has been director, Dietary 
Department, Mount Sinai Hospital, Philadel- 


phia. Miss Refshauge is also editor of the 
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°° GROEN KETTLES 


DEFINITELY AID IN 
HYGIENIC COOKING 









@ The dietitian can be confident of receiving defi- 
nite and dependable service from GROEN Stainless 
Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles. Special steam jacket 
design controls even heat distribution. GROEN 
special ferruminating process provides uniform wall 
thickness throughout the kettle...no thin areas 
to permit overheated spots ...no shallows to risk 
scorching of contents. Streamline, smooth-flow 
draw-off assure thorough sanitation ... no “‘shelves”’ 
or “dams” to catch and hold particles. And ket- 
tle interiors of satin-smooth stainless steel conform 
to the highest standards for hygienic cooking. 
Write for further details. 

















SPECIAL 2g JACKETED TYPE. Kettle and cover of 
stainless steel mounted on stainless steel tubular stee! stand. GROEN MFG CO IN C 
8 * * 
@ Designs and models for every ‘ 
; rr 4 Half A Century of Fine Kettles 
cooking purpose. Write us your 


Wertal weeds, 4536 W. Armitage Ave. Chicago, Ill. 















An outstanding natural source of 
Vitamin B Complex factors 










Embo has become increasingly valued as a con- Purified entire wheat 
“ ” i 2 # embryo — vacuum- 
centrated ‘‘storehouse’’ of the Vitamin B Com- packed to guarantee 






freshness, full nutrient value. 





plex factors natural to wheat germ. Besides be- 
ing rich in thiamin (Vitamin B, — 280 Int. Units carefully processed and packed to insure fine flavor, 
per oz.), it is a good source of riboflavin (Vitamin full potency. We invite you to send for a sample 
G — 110 S-B Units per oz.), and contains other and literature. Embo’s many advantages as a 
valuable components of the B Complex. It is rel- | source of natural Vitamin B Complex factors are 
atively rich in phosphorus and in iron, containing worth investigating. 

7 mgs. of iron per 100 grams of Embo, or nearly as GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

much per gram as beef liver. Embo also contains MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
approximately 30%  pro- 
tein, and about 11.5% 










FOR FREE PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE 




























oil— the proportion nat- Se 

ural to the germ. = | General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota ADA 10-41 | 
Embo is specially select- rinteis rick Please send free Professional Sample of Embo. | 
ed fresh wheat germ, advertised | 
exile (Bic Neihes. oe kcccn da venat Goer see tece cate yaae eeeuneeceuse teats 
. : | Address. .. OP re errr rier rer Tee Cs | 

"EMBO" is a registered trade mark of General | : 
Mills, Inc. | City =I EOE Poe Ee Oe GER ccd ivan a dendee | 
| Please indicate specialty, if amy: ............ cece ee cece cee ecevccee | 


Please attach prescription blank or letterhead i 
nnn 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Bulletin, Pennsylvania Dietetic Association, and 
chairman of revisions of Quantity Food Service 
Recipes, published under the auspices of the 
American Dietetic Association. 


Elizabeth Rugh is a graduate of Drexel Insti- 
tute and has studied at Pratt Institute and 
Columbia University. 
Woman’s Medical College Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, and Riverside Hospital, Newport News, 
Virginia; staff dietitian, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Alexandria, chief 
Veterans Administration, Dwight, Illinois, and 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; she is now chief 
dietitian, Veterans Administration, Bronx, New 


Formerly dietitian at 


Louisiana; dietitian, 
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York. Miss Rugh isa life member of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association and was the first secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 
and later, president. She is a member of the 
board of directors, New York League of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, 1940-43. 


Lillian Myers, B.S., Cornell University, and 
M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is a graduate of the student dietitian course, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York, where she is 
now therapeutic dietitian, in charge of the diet 
kitchen and Outpatient Food Clinic, and the 
course in cookery for students of practical 
nursing. 
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Medicine as a Trade 


It is true that the District Court of Appeals has held that the law 
“governing restraints of trade...embraces the field of the medical 
profession.” That decision was appealed to the Supreme Court, but the 
Supreme Court refused to act on the appeal when made. The question 
is thus still open, and it may be raised again if the case decided Friday 
finally reaches the Supreme Court a second time. 

As the antitrust law now stands, however, medical associations are in 
trade or commerce and carpenters’ and other unions are not. 
we said at the outset, is a curious situation. 

A good broad A. F. L. or C. I. O. charter would solve a lot of the 
medical profession’s economic problems. Its members would not have 
to worry about overproduction of doctors. They could just close their 
membership rolls and have some of their members, sitting on the state 
and local examining boards, prosecute the newcomers for practicing 
without a license. 


That, as 


Draft boards wouldn’t be asking physicians to give their services free 
for examination of the draftees. All the chest thumping in charity wards 
would be done at the union scale and any nonunion medico who tried 
to cut in on the business would have to pay a $1,000 initiation fee. 
Ladies expecting offspring would have to be careful that the labor pains 
did not start after 4 p. m. on a Friday; otherwise Papa would have to 
pay double time for a week-end delivery.—Editorial, J.A.M.A., 116:1705, 
1941, 








